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The Incomplete Amorist—By E. Nesbit 
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Signor Scotti says: 


National Phonograph Company 
11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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Write for It To-day Without Fail 
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A CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION 
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Paint Values 
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The Saturday Evening Post 
Wants to Buy Your Ideas 








Ideas that will make two dollars grow 
where one dollar grew before; ideas that will 
make a poor business pay better; or help 
a poor clerk make a better one of himself. 


T MAY be an anecdote telling how you got your first 
or the bad break that made you lose it. Nothing 
is without its helpful side, not even a bad break. 

Or the story of a shrewd business deal in which you or 
vot the best of 1t-—or the worst. 

you may have invented some time- or labor- 


job _ 


your boss 

Perhaps 
device or idea in your particular branch of work. 
Pell us about it, so long as it isn't technical. Make it 
chatty and interesting. A pithy anecdote is often more 
helpful than a sermon 


saving 


Maybe it was a shyster business trick some one played 
Let's hear about it. One way to make the best of a busi 
ness is to learn the worst about it. 

Pell these things in the fewest number of words possible. 
Not more than tive hundred for an item. If you can do it 
in two hundred, so much the better. 

We want to publish these ideas in a new department 
What we accept trom you, we'll pay well tor 


Send in your ideas to the Department Editor, 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


425 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





How Would You Like to 
Camp Out in the Maine Woods 


For five good long weeks, with all railway, camp and other 
expenses of each member and his escort paid by 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


For tive good jolly weeks you can fish, swim, canoe, climb 


mountains, explore forests, sleep in tents—have the time 
ot yout life and store up ood health 
Extraordinary precautions for the welfare 
of campers insure the approval of parents. 
\ny cig ‘ ) Se t ! i s eligible for 
} pin I Boys’ Ca iv ¢ If y i ) », Write at 
" to 1 you « , to rw ten copies of the next 
f Magazine, ‘| \ ‘ » you entirely with 
These you 1 sell ( d tl pr le 
tl foul eck up t A ‘ 
| m 1 Will Wil t I i twenty- 
p istrated booklet, \ Boys’ Camy Club,’”’ telling how to 
and another booklet Bovs Who Make Money,”’ 


Write to-day. 


in Cash as extra prizes for boys 
$250.00 who do good work next month. 
The Curtis Publishing Company 


425 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
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The Ready-to-Wear 
Custom Shoe 


* Custom” because in material and 
workmanship THE STETSON SHOE 
possesses every essential of custom 
excellence. It meets the insistent 
lemand for the best. The extra care 
expended in every operation of 


manufacture means that THE STETSON 
SHOE holds its shape and affords the 
maximum of style, service and comfort 
Stetson Shoes are built upon custom 
lasts, designed by masters of shoe craft, 
and sell for $5 to $8. 
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is due to the minute attention to 
letails in the hidden and unseen parts 
Men who look for the best in footwear 
will tind it in this shoe. If your loca 
lealer does not sell THE 


d STETSON 
SHOE write us, giving his name, and 
we will see that you are supplied 
Send tor the Stetson Style Book 


rO THE DEALER 
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Moore Push-Pins) 


Made of STEEL GLASS; str vi 
rmamenta es , 
mks et 20c per box of ene } 
re «\\ dos. No. 1 or N No 2 
we } Moore Push-Pin Co., 170 S. 11th St., Phila., Pa. ¥ J 





Only $1.00, mailed in plain package 


l0c extra 
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; sealed 
None equal to be had at less than $5.00 


A.C. ALBERT, 251C Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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2) Che chemises aret 
hirts to go on with, aren t there 


blowed out with shirt Mr 

speech with sniff 

If you like,” said Betty 
If the other ladies dor 

If it’s the same to 1 





svmes 


I'll not be tried on afore a room full. If we ar 











aro i ire p 
ind I keeps my unders as I keeps my but not before persons : 
tion lace on their petticoat bodies | her hen I wa 
fourth. No, Miss, and thanking you kindly, bu a | 
Don’t mention it i i Betty absent] | think w 
pen The M sunshine beat on the The 1 < 
members of the Mothers’ Meeting and M { ! gs ! 
l \ i-ff t t ( t that he na 
fter all said Mrs. S ( I “a 
rhe door was shu 
you can't be too careful, 
yn't bring forth. My cor } 
Sa she, ‘You're a bit stuTy her alr a vit? 
low a crack not meaning no harm, Mi t l 
poor untortunate he poppe ( i expect 
tor said Which it’s 1 you call cl roar 
My poor grandmother come to her er he . { Mr 
er it was the Bible reader as didn't shut the h be 
ng off her reading. And my granny, a clot of bl » he 
her brain went to her head, and she was a cory 
very woman the room was waiting, fever 
pause that should allow her to begin her o1 ar 
ve of disease. Mrs. James was easily first I 
Them quick deaths,” she said, ‘‘is somet at 
( ‘to both parties concerned My Pp I 
ears upon years he lingered, and he had a ba 
talk of bad legs, I wish you could ell haves t h 
.dded generously 
Betty clapped her hands. It was the l I 
reading Was going to begin violently, and the matr 
l lat her resentfully What call had pec pl to 
reading when the talk was flowing so free and pleas: 
Betty, rather pale, began: “This is a story a 
a little boy called Wee Willie Winkie.” 
“T call that a silly sort of name,’ whispered Mrs. Smith 
“Do you want me to read or not?’’ asked Betty 
“Yes, Miss, yes,”” hummed the voices heavy 1 shrill 


“It's her hobby, poor young 
Smith; ‘‘we all ’as'em. My own is a 


igh 





and always was 


door wide with a chair, and went to tea. 
“Your pa’s o 


. We can make do tor this atts 
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"Ush.”” Betty read. When 
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the mothers 


had wordily gone she threw open the windows, propped the 
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n that black } 
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He saw her go by, 
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] Ip e even he i haste 4 0m he | but I'n 


young and alert in the sunshine, and the 


tirred the curtain He looked vague } t him, u cked ¢ 








Oh, How Sick | am of it All!" Said Betty 


in his writing-table, and took out a leather case. He 
looked long at the face within, a young, bright face, with 
long ringlets above the formal bodice and sloping shoul- 
ders of the sixtic 

**Well, well,” he said; ‘‘ well, well,”’ locked it away, and 
went back to De Par Pi ‘ awn, 

‘I will go out,” said Betty as she parted with the peas 
‘I don’t care! 

It was not worth while to change one’s frock. Even when 
one was properly dressed, at a rare local garden-party or 
flower-show, one never met any one that mattered 

She fetched her sketching things. At eighteen one doe 
so pathetically try to feed the burgeoning life with the husks 





of polite accompli hment. She insisted on withholding 


from the clutches of the parish the time to practice Bee 


thoven and Sullivan for an hour daily. Daily, for hal 
hour, she read an improving beok Just now it wa 
French Revolution, and Betty thought it would last 

he wa Kt She tried to read French and German 
Pélémaque ind Maria Stuart She fully intended to become 
all that a cultured young woman should be But self 


improvement is a dull game when there is no one to applaud 





your score 
Betty crossed the road and passed through the swing 
rate into the park, where the grass was up for hay, with 
red sorrel and butter« ip and tall daisies and feather) 
flowered grasses, their colors all tangled and blended 
together like raveled ends of silk on the wrong side of some 
reat square of tapestr Here and there, in the wide 
veep of tall growi things, stood atree—a May tree shin 
ny like silver, a laburnum like fine gold There were horse 
! nuts whose spires of blossom showed like fat candle 
on a Christmas tree for giant children And the sun was 
black on the gra 
he hated it all. She took the 
met at e her fe r ed 
rabbit warren, where the chall 
é turf, and the wild th Vime grow 
\ ring a little precipice of chalk, 
aught her eye A wild rose was tangled round it It was, 
i it doubt, the! t dificult composition within sight. 
I will sketch tha aid Fighteen confidenth 


For half an hour she busily blotted and washed and 





gled. Then she became aware that she no longer had 
the rabbit warrer herself 
And he’s an artist, too!” said Betty He awfully 
intere ting! l M h ] ot 1d set h s face 
But this his slouched Panama forbade. He was in white 
One sleeve and breast of h Ss paint r jacket were smeared 
with manv color he had a cam] ool and an easel, and 
looked, she could not | ie r, much ore like a real 





vith feverish nskilled finger 


tually quickened its beat 





at him as often as she dared He 
t She could tell that by the very 
way he held his palette Was he staying with people about 
there Should she meet him? Would they ever be intro- 


duced to each other? 
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“Oh, what a pity,” said Betty from the heart, “that we 
aren't introduced now!” 

Her sketch grew worse and worse. 

‘It’s no good,” she said. ‘I can’t do anything with it.” 

She glanced at him. He had pushed back the hat. She 
saw quite plainly that he was smiling— a very little, but 
he iras smiling. Also he was looking at her, and across the 
vray turf their eyes met. And she knew that he knew 
that this was not her first glance at him. 

She paled with fury. 

**He has been watching me all the time! He is making 
funofme. Heknowsl can't sketch. Of course he can see 
it by the silly way I hold everything.”’ She ran her knife 
round her sketch, detached it, and tore it across and across, 

rhe stranger raised his hat and called eagerly: 


‘I say—please don’t move for a minute. Do you 
mind? I've just got your pink gown. It’s coming beauti- 
fully. Between brother artists Do, please! Do sit 


still and go on sketching—-ah, do!” 


Betty's attitude petrified instantly. She held a brush 
in her hand, and she looked down at her block. But she 
did not go on sketching. She sat rigid, and three delicious 
words rang in her ears: ‘‘ Between brother artists.”’ 
How very, very nice of him! He hadn't been making fun, 
after all. But wasn't it rather impertinent of him to put 
her in his picture without asking her? Well, it wasn’t she 
but her pink gown he wanted. And ‘between brother 
artists!"’ Betty drew a long breath 
he called; ‘‘don’t bother any more. The 


It’s no use,” 
pose 18 gone,” 

She rose to her feet and he came toward her. 

‘**Let me see the sketch,” he said. Why did you tear 
itup?"’ He fitted the pieces together. ‘ Why, it’s quite 
good. You ought to study in Paris,” he added idly. 

She took the torn papers from his hand with a bow and 
turned to go. 

“Don't go,” he said. ‘‘ You're not going? Don’t you 
want to look at my picture?” 

Now Betty knew as well as you do that you mustn't 
speak to people unless you've been introduced to them. 
But the phrase “ brother artists”’ had played ninepins with 
her little conventions. 

“Thank you. I should like to very much,” said Betty. 
‘Il don't care,”’ she said to herself, ‘‘and besides, it’s not as 
if he were a young man, or a tourist, or anything. He 
must be ever so old—thirty; I shouldn't wonder if he 
was thirty-five.”’ 

When she saw the picture she merely said ‘‘Oh,” and 
stood at gaze. For it a picture —a picture that, seen in 
foreign lands, might well make one sick with longing for 
the dry turf and the pale dog-violets that love the chalk, 
for the hum of the bees and the scent of the thyme. He 
had chosen the bold sweep of the brown upland against the 
sky and low to the left, where the line broke, the dim violet 
of the Kentish hills. In the green foreground the pink 
figure, just roughly blocked in, was blocked in by a hand 
that knew its trade and was artist to the tips of its fingers 

Oh!" said Betty again. 

“Yes,” said he, “I think I've got it this time I thir 
it'l| make a hole in the wall, eh? Yes, it is good 

“Yes,” said Betty “oh, ves 


Do vou often go a-sketching?”” he asked. 


How modest he is,’’ thought Bettys “he changes the 
ibject so as not to seem to want to be praised.’ Aloud 
he answered with shy, fluttered earnestness: ‘* Ye no, 


I don’t know —sometimes,.”’ 
His lips were grave, but there was the light behind his 
eves that goes with a smile. 


What unnecessary agitation!’’ he was thinking. *‘ Poor 
little thing, I suppose she’s never seen a man before Oh, 
these country girls Aloud he was saying: ‘* This is such 
a perfect country. You ought to sketch every day 


I've no one to teach me,” said Be tty, innoce ntly phras- 
ing a long-felt want 

The man raised his eyebrows. ‘Well, after that, here 
goes!" he said to himself. ‘‘l wish you'd let me teach 
vou,” he said to her, beginning to put his traps together 

Oh, I didn’t mean that!” said Betty in real distres 
What would he think of her? How greedy and grasping 
he must seem! ‘I didn’t mean that, at all!” 

No; but I do,” he said. 

‘But you're a great artist,” said Betty, watching him 
with clasped hands. ‘I suppose it would be--I mear 
don't you know, we're not rich, and I suppose your lessons 
are worth pounds and pounds.” 

I don't give lessons for mone y és 
only for love 

That means nothing, doesn't it ?"’ she said, and flushed 
to find herself on the defensive feebly against — nothing 

At tennis, yves,’’ he said, and to himself he added 

Views jeu, my dear, but you did it very prettily.’ 

But I couldn't let you give me lessons for nothing 

Why not?” he asked. And his calmness made Betty 
feel ashamed and sordid 

I don’t know,” she answered tren ulously, “but I don't 
think my stepfather would want me to.”’ 

* You think it would annoy him?” 

I’m sure it would, if he knew about it.” 


his lips tightened 
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Betty was thinking how little her stepfather had ever 
cared to know of her and her interests. But the man caught 
the ball as he saw it. 

“Then why let him know?” was the next move; and it 
seemed to him that Betty's move of rejoinder came with a 
readiness born of some practice at the game 

“Oh,” she said innocently, ‘I never thought of that! 
3ut wouldn't it be wrong?” 

‘*She’s got the whole thing stereotyped. But it’s dainty 
type, anyhow,” he thought. ‘Of course it wouldn't be 
wrong,’ he said. ‘It wouldn’t hurt him. Don't you know 
that nothing's wrong unless it hurts somebody?” 

Yes,” she said eagerly, ‘‘that’s what I think. But, all 
the same, it doesn't seem fair that you should take all that 
trouble for me and get nothing in return.” 

‘Well played! We're getting on!’ he thought, and 
added aloud: ‘But perhaps 1 sha’n’t get nothing in 
return?” 

Her eyes droppe d over the wonderful thought that per- 
haps she might do something for him. But what? She 
looked straight at him, and the innocent appeal sent a tiny 
thorn of doubt through his armor of complacency. Wa 
she —after all? No, no novice could play the game so well 
And vet 

“T would do anything I could, you know,” she said 
eagerly, ** because it is so awfully kind of you, and I do so 
want to be able to paint. What can I do?”’ 

‘““What can you do?" he asked, and brought his face a 
little nearer to the pretty, flushed, freckled face under the 
shabby hat. Her eyes met his. He felt a quick relenting 
and drew back. 

“Well, for one thing, you could let me paint your 
portrait.”’ 

Betty was silent. 

“Come, play up, you little duffer,” he urged inward] 

When she spoke her voice trembled. 

“I don't know how to thank you,” she said 

*““And you will?” 

“Oh, I will; indeed I will!” 

‘** How good and sweet you are,” he said. Then there was 
a silence. 

Betty tightened the strap of her sketching things and 
said 

‘I think I ought to go home now.” 

He had the appropriate counter ready. 

Ah, don't go vet!" he said; ‘‘let us sit down; see, that 
bank is quite in the shade now, and tell me 

‘Tell vou what ?”’ she asked, for he had made the artistic 
pause 

‘Oh, anything —anything about yourself 

Betty was as incapable of flight as any bird on a limed 

ig 

She walked beside him to the bank, and sat down at his 
bidding, and he lay at her feet, looking up into hereyes. He 
asked idle questions: she answered them with a conscien- 
tious, tremulous truthfulness that showed to him as the 
nost finished art. And it seemed to him a very fortunate 
accident that he should have found here, in this unlikely 


pot, so accomplished a player at his favorite game. Yet it 





A Young, Bright Face, with Long Ringlets Above the Formal 
Bodice and Sloping Shoulders of the Sixties 
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was the variety of his game for which he cared least. He Betty, her whole being transfig 
did not greatly relish a skilled adversary. Betty told him the morning, stirred the stewed rh 








nervously and in words ill-chosen everything that he asked felt rising in her a sort of wild, 

to know, but all the while the undercurrent of questions shouldn't she speak out Her 

ran strong within her When is he to teach me W here >more than he did, whatever she 

How ?’’—so that when at last there was left but the bare glad to be rid of her. She sy 

fifteen minutes needed to get one home in time for the mid- before she knew that she had meant 

day dinner she said abruptly “Father,” she said vish ve 

nd when shall I see you agai: tudy art Not now she hurr 

‘You take the words out of my mouth, iid he And len \ on of being taken at fe 

indeed she had. ‘‘She has no jiness¢ yet,” he told himse If France before six o'clock on Mor 
She might have left that move to me but later. In the autumn, perhay 
“The lessons, you know, said Bett una ana ne hard | wish vou'd let me 

picture, if you really want to do it He put on his spectacles and lo« 
“If I want to do it! You know I want to do it. Yes kindness. She read in his glance 

It’s like the nursery game How, when and where Well, *“No, my child,”’ he said Par 

as to the how —I can paint and you can leart Che where I passed a week there once, man) 

there’s a circle of pines in the wood here You know it time of the great exhibitior 

\ sort of giant fairy ring?” Lizzie. Work is the cure fe 
She did know it. that the chemises are not cut out 
“Now for the when —and that’s the most important. I “Til cut them out to-day. TI 

should like to paint you in the early morning, when the — shirts yet, anyway, 

day is young and innocent and beautiful, like — like think about I 

He was careful to break off in a most natural seeming en You can essons at home 

barrassment “That's a bit thick, but he Valiow 1 there are excellent drawing-mistre 

all right. Gone down? Right!"’ he told 


himself 





“I could come out at six if you liked, or 
or five,”’ said Betty, humbly anxious to do 
her part. 

He was almost shocked. “My good child 
he told her silently, *‘some one really ought 
to teach you not to do a// the running. 
don’t give a man a chance 

“Then will you meet me here, to-morrow 
d. ‘‘You won't disappoir 
me, will you? he added tenderly 


aut six?’ he 








‘No, said downright Betty, “Ul be 
ire to come. But not to-morrow, sne 
added with undisguised regret; ‘‘to-morrov 


sunday, 

*“Monday then,” said he, ‘“‘and good-b 

“*Good-by, and oh, I don’t know hov 
thank you! 

“I’m very much mistaken if you dor 
he said as he stood bareheaded, watching tt 

r sight “Well, adventure 

to the adventurous! <A clergyman’s daug! 


ter, too! I might have known it 


pink gown out of 


i] -THE IRRESISTIBLE 
or rY had to run all the way home, and 
) then she was late for dinner. Her step 
father’s dry face and dusty clothes, the solid 
comfort of the mahogany-furnished dining 
room, the warm, wet scent of mutton — thes« 





eemed needed to wake her from what wa 
When she had awakened, a dream the Ope 
sky, the sweet air of the May fields and // 
Already the stranger was Him to Betty 
But, then, she did not know his name 

She slipped into her place at the foot of 
the long white dining-table, a table built to 
serve a dozen guests, and where no guest 


ever Sat, Save rarely a curate or two, and 


+ 
l 


more rarely even, an aun 

‘You are late again, Li 
father. 

** Yes, father,” said she, trying to hide he 
hands and the fact that she had not had time 
to wash then \ long streak of burnt sienna 
marked one finger, and her nails had litth 


»”’ said her step 








slices of various colors in them Her paint 

box was always hard to open. aD AS: 
Usually Mr. Underwood saw nothing. But “Oh, What a Pity,” Said Betty from the Heart 

when he saw anything he saw eve rything 

His eye was caught by the green smudge on her pink sleeve Simpson was recommending one 


**T wish you would contrive to keep vourself clean, orelse other day. With certificates fron 


wear a pinafore,”’ he said to remember her saying 




















Betty flushed scarlet **But that’s not what I want, 

“I’m very sorry,” she said, ‘but it’s only water-color that surprised her as much as it 
It will wash out vou see. father? One gets older « 

* You are nearly twenty, are you not ? the vicar inquired h be quite old, and I sha’: have 
with the dry smile that always infuriated his stepdaughter inything 
How was she to know that it was the only smile he knew He thought laughed ily 
that smiles of any sort had long grown difficult to hin She thought hi h the most ¢ 

** Bightee I sound in the world He doesn't de 

It is al i begar » think ab t being a him about Hir he thought 
lady. aire! 

This was badinage. No failures had taught the Reverend said; ‘‘no, no, no! 
Cecil that his stepdaughter had an ideal of hin which — for safe, quiet shelter of 
badinage had no place. She merely supposed that he wished ome ‘husband will take you: 

» be disagreeable now 1 If you manage to 

She kept a mutinous silence. The old man sighed. It is He had seen, through his spectacle 
one s duty to correct the faults of one’s child, but it 1s not ness, and old as he was he rememt 


pleasant. The Reverend Cecil had not the habit of shirking face like hers would seem to a young mar 


she would get a husband! So he spoke 


And she hated him for a wantor 


any duty because he happened to dislike it. 
The mutton was taken away 
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THE TENDERFOOT 


An Advance Agent of Civilization 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


Salad 





S IT history you seek? Then throw away the dull list 
of dates and dynasties and read the story of the tender- 
foot. Is it romance that you would have— romance 

with thrill and grip? Then follow the page telling the 
doings of this same great Western figure, the Man with the 
Sore Toe. There is nothing in all the world to equal it, and 
there can never be again in all the world, for now all the 
wild regions are vered and there is nothing left to do. 

Everything in the world is relative. To-day our tender- 

feet travel West in palace cars, and build cottages in Los 
Angel where they ettle down and call themselves 
“Western” in spite of their entire Easterness. Once they 
traveled in stagecoaches, or plodded alongside of ox teams, 
or hoofed it straight, as did that pathetic tenderfoot of 
New England, Nathaniel Wyeth, who sought out new fur 
regions in the Rockies to hi The supply of 
tenderfeet under one name or other is something perennial. 
There are as many now east of the Mississippi as ever went 
West in any era of the world. From now on until the end of 
time appear, drifting across the page of 
record, that most laughable and most lovable of all Western 
characters, the Tenderfoot — rapt, entranced, open-mouthed 
and sore-toed 


disee 





own undoing 


1 
there will ever 








The “new chun of Australia, the ‘‘cheechako”’ of 
Alaska and the port’ of Canada are all much the same 
Into the pine lands of his Majesty come fearful and won- 
derful folk, with American money and clothes, who go 
a-hunting with cuides to do the hunting forthem. Now,in 


all eastern Canada, the entire population, being of necessity 
hed their toe- 
their feathers in 


snow-shoers throughout the long winter 


nails in entirety each April, as do chicken 


August, and by that token one may know that spring has 
come These hardy folks smile at the man who complains 
when the snow-shoe thongs cut his heel and denude his 
tor For them, he is a “sport In the far West he isa 
tenderfoot ind the phrase is wide enough for the world 
No one knows the inglorious Webster who first invented 
this veneric title, but it could not be improved upon ina 
score of dictionarie ind could not be defined in a page of 
i xplanation It covers a volume of endeavor, folly, pluck 
romance, hope, failure, despair, cheerfulnes life and 
death. The pieturc perfectly obvious: some horny- 
footed son of toil sat grinning at his shack door, and said, 


Evenin’, stranger!” to the man who lin 
on the of his foot as he 
eh ee 

Thus, no doubt, it began. Always there was the super- 
cilious attitude of the man already there. Suppose Cabeza 
ie Vaca had met Coronado toiling along in his iron hat and 
steel trousers in the scorching sun of the Panhandle desert; 


iped up and stood 


side talked; ‘‘feet a little tender, 


what would he have said? Blithely he would have in- 
quired, ‘‘ You blooming tenderfoot, what are you doing out 
West?’’ And Cortez, away back in 1513, would have 
smiled at Cabeza de Vaca; and so on. But always the 
tenderfoot pressed on, wide-eyed, hopeful, following the 
sun. We may not set this continent as his habitat, nor 
this era for his day. Aryan, Celt, Cimri, all these were 
tenderfeet, and the Angles and the Danes later. The 
diary of the tenderfoot is the history of the world, the tale 
of his accomplishments is the record of civilization. 

In sooth, it has always been not the man with a head 


but the man with feet who has done the work of the 
world. A reporter need not have brains, but he must have 
feet —any city editor will tell you that. A man is no better 


and neither 
Growing ease in trans- 
portation does not bode well for us. We are becoming a 
nation of tenderfeet. The man in the auto does not com- 
pare in historic or commercial value with the man on foot. 
Travel @ pied has been the great individual way of Men. 
After a time, that sore toe gets well, and the bruised heei 
is quenched, if we may mix metaphors just a trifle. The 
abrasion just over the Achilles tendon, where the foolish 
top-boots gall, in time turns into leather. The soles of the 
feet, which erstwhile elicited many a sad ‘‘Ouch”’ at prick 
of cactus thorn, become so calloused as to strike fire 
among the flints. Thus, with feet scintillant, scornful, 
threatening and young—beautiful upon the mountains 
the tenderfoot arrives, and in time becomes the Man Who 
was There First. Cabeza de Vaca, two years upon a cow- 
ranch, says to Coronado, just out of Harvard: ‘'Prithee, 
sweet sir, what do ye here a-wandering with sore feet?”’ 
The old citizen of Nome, who has spent all of one winter 
in Alaska, and who can both make and eat sour-dough 
bread, laughs through his beard at the cheechako just 
across by rail from Skagway. 

What tenderfeet have failed to do in all the West would 
It would only be equaled in interest by 
the greater book of what they have accomplished. They 
have discovered most of the big mines of the West — hardly 
an old-timer has ever won reward for his fitness and ex- 
perience. They have turned up in charge of the leading 
daily newspapers all over the West, and have calmly set to 
work to mould publie opinion for their new-found homes, 
as seriously and about as effectually as though they had 
lived there all their lives. They have taken over most of 
the cow-range for their own. Men like old John Chisum, 
real cow-kings, are forgotten, and folk like the Wolcotts 
and Tisdales of Wyoming have come in Pullmans and cut 
off the cow-punchers from their ancient right of maverick- 
ing on the range. Tenderfeet have broken into most of the 
big commercial industries of the West, and have shown up 
in ownership of most of the best farms. The old-time 
Westerner has always grown disgusted and moved on; 
as see Daniel Boone, who discovered an empire and died 
dead-broke. The feet of the young men have, of a verity, 
been the feet of the tenderfeet. Having been laughed at 
by the West, they have retorted by taking over the West 
for theirown. Without the West there could have been no 


than his feet, any more than a horse or a dog; 
is a nation, as we shall see in time. 


make a vast book. 





“ Feet a Little Tender, Eh?” 





tenderfoot, and without the tenderfoot there would be no 
West. The two are united as firmly as liberty and union 
were half a century ago. 

The West has been obliged to accept the tenderfoot as 
philosophically as it might, and, indeed, it has had itself 
to blame for him. The old West panted as a hart for East- 
ern capital, and in time secured it. With Eastern capital 
came the tenderfoot. Some lunger goes West and discovers 
a choice spot among the solemn mountains where he ceases 
to cough. At once he sends back home for his wife’s folks 
and the local minister and starts a sanatorium, which in 
due time separates other lungers from their money. The 
old-timer had not thought of that, but, sighing, he sells the 
sanatorium eggs. Some other lunger wanders out into the 
hills and sees something red or yellow staining the earth, 
and sends back East for some fellow-lunger who delivered 
the valedictory at Cornell, and they two, in their fool scien- 
tific way, start a mine and take away from the old-timer the 
heritage which was beneath his feet. The old-timer sighs 
and sells milk te the mine. Some Cabeza de Vermont with 
permanent pneumonia goes out to California and gets a 
full breath—the only time in his life he felt he could both 
get it and afford it—and he is so overjoyed at this that he 
lays out a thousand acres of town lots; and, just as the old- 
timer sneers widest, along comes the Boom The old 
timer sells them hay. But why should he complain? Did 
he not howl for Eastern capital? Did he not invite the 
tenderfoot to take the West? Ah, old-timer, your pottage 
has gone! Hairy Esau of the hills, once able to winter on 
bull elk and summer on cottontail, your day has gone, and 
Jacob has the farm. And lo! the feet of Jacob are not as 
the feet of Esau. 

But,ah! Esau, best-beloved brother, didn’t we have fun 
with Jacob for a while? When Jacob got off the train, was 
he not joyously recognized? Didn’t we Jet him in on all 
manner of ground floors? Didn't we pass him the good 
things and in general hand him the freight-bill, from snipe- 
huntirfs to bonanzas? What could we have done without 
Jacob in times of care or in hours of ease? Would not Jacob 
kind and obliging by disposition, even, peradventure 
dance to the piping of a six-shooter at his feet and so give 
pleasance to a mournful man? Didn't Jacob generally 
enliven things all along the line? Without Jacob, the Great 
American Desert would be the Great American Desert to- 
day, and much of the mirth of the trans-Missouri would still 
be kottled and unsmiled. 

There was a great gulf fixed between Those-Who-Got- 
There-First and Those-Who-Came-There-Later; a vaster 
distinction between those who made their living in the 
country and those who got money from home. Indeed, thi 
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was a purely reasonable attitude, and had beneath it the around him in his new hom Most of the ens Were ‘ e he w have a right 1 er Ar 
whole matter of sectional feeling between the West and the probably wearing any sort that Whiteman, the Jew, } rv A mac h wt he can afford which 

| States. To the man who had ‘‘come to stay"’ and who had _ pened to have in stock at th ‘ ‘ i 

: taken root, the West was a place for living out life, of recog And his box Ah, her the vital thir the crux of I ter foot pecia t t i 



































nizing an environment, ol adjustment to it and of conquer the matter, the | t and the feet there \ red \\ 
ing it Upon the contrary, the States’ feeling toward the typical tenderfoot re hich " 
i West was always of that holiday nature which went with boots such as you may see in shops to-day whert 
curiosity and investigation, not to mention supercilious portsmer He usually asked } ter how 
( nes It is a curious thing to say of a portion of the art of | before h arted West i} } , 
America that it has no better ba thant et it is the breath that the boots were ( 
truth that vrit ibou the We has been f , af 
} done ina pirit, and very largely done |} is. If th r T ‘ 
Men Who Got Money from Home got off tl 
The dramatic art, also, so far as it had to do with the If a tenderfoot happened to |} 
} West, at times produced its own remarkable result they seemed never t ‘ t th i} ‘ M 
Thus, I remember it one of the stage Ar na n the partic t f the cou 
I ved a pair of Noe or t rancl ‘ Somet yh “ 
Shakespeare may ha had J ( r tenderfoot had 1 i ( 
watch, or wear a top hat, but 1 ! t met had mer i I \ 
for the hot land of Arizor Ar hat 1 t of i t The ' I ( 
{ fret did that other tenderfoot dra n | e ther ht | i 
| the Yellowstone, find its being | sta as Wise t ill th ( r } | he ! 
abandon this pla Had he bee n the 
West when he undertook it t would have 
been usele for him to run tor county cler . 
4 thereafter. And then that carly and pron I} 
nent exponent of Western drama, The G—-1] | 
Left B 1 Me done by no lessa hand tha ‘ 
the fine Ita n one of i playwright aces ( : 
i as a master in stagecraft and dramatic art | 
what could have been the proce by whicl | " 
f it was evolved It may be easy on the stage } } 
( to have an army sergeant or a scout fall ir | } ‘ ons 
love with the colonel’s daughter and dance 
5 with her at the officers’ ball: but if that thing | He } } 
: real lle at an ac | arr | 
purr the cout P I the st int {T 
f and quarter the army ser 
{ these I Ss were fhe 
aide = successe tendertoot \ 
t SUCCUSSE If ever there Was ntrv t ct ! { 
ered to make a literary and « itic hol | I ‘ 
‘ then certainly that country has been the ! 
American West It has been the victim of | ; 
the Man Who Got Money from Hom« It 
| has been discovered despoiled exploited } , 
| and misused by the tenderfoot in art ‘ 

Now, it was into this land of the man who } rt 
got there first and who didn’t get money from Fora time | 
home that for one reason or another there } nronut 
ambled the tenderfoot, ofttimes taking him- He has |} ont 
self seriously,as befitted one owning a college t f corral nel 
degree or two He thought he would be ell ‘ t 
received, and, as a matter of fact, he w ! \\ } ! call 
lhe only strange and wonderful thi about | t t be nst 

was his invariable belief that he could cor Le 
ceal his identity. A brass band and a flam- | 
ing bannercould not more distinctly proclaim f the We 





his advent than he did for himself without | WI et ne out he 


saying a word All good tenderf 
























magazines and papers, or they would not gé \ ‘ istet 
West; and having thus read, the tenderfoo 
of course, knew how to disguise himself si ; 
' t that he could not be mistaken for anything ( i 
but a Western man Of course, all men in { the r { her 
the West bore arms The shop-w ndows of } } 
the Fast show even to-day rlittering rows of 
long-bladed, sharp-pointed knives, such a ‘ Ht 
were made after Bowie who would turn f the | 
| over in his grave to witness their worthles | 
ness. Sothe émigré got himself a long knife 
vhen he started West. It might be good f 
opening tin cans until the point broke ¢ _ 
and all sustenance in the West comes in tir The Tenderfoot Will Learn in Time { to t 
cans —a fact which the tenderfoot did mn ! i ‘ tt 
ilways know when he bought his knife but, in time ite vears the { hunters who ¢ nto th R 
ome friend would advise him to carry it in the grub-box they always call the Rocki with an off} 
and not in his belt No one but a novice has for year sort of familiarit vou know” have be addict { ! ! 
carried any such knife on his person, fer the day of ever leeping-bags and air-mattre Ss times tl 
present fresh meat isgone. Evena guide inthe elk or moose these av to ther guides at the end of the trip, and t t { i 
country usually contents himself with a good pocket-knif« times the guides firmly declit and metil f r en | 
\s for the use of such a knife in figt t far betterto where thev left them in the bart he tend t r th 
take half a brick or send for the policemar bring bl ets too light or tor r } I 
With the knife, of course, must go the ‘“‘gur roll them in a canvas, |} ld not have t tha 
\ tenderfoot bougt th ver i i he dared over an nder the entire | or t } } 
iw! re i t rtoo na nd ft cour I t \\ 
from |} Moreover, he 1 have anv K i N ik 
o tight he could scares many parts o We 
first d I T vrul part ol ar Wwe compose f r rr } t } 
would tea . te +} wt of man t ‘ ’ f re 
belt should be worn loose, very loos« when he writes home to } ter his first installment of forgetting that on the 1 re pl ! 
that certain osseous portion of the other h adventure the letter inclosing the photograp! nimse ! er r he Ler 
plansof Naturewas made for the resting-place of a gun-belt with his gun in due prominence upon the front portion of ron to mear hors hict I r—f ther 
And then the hat! He knew that all the West wore the hisabdomen. With the bed, the well-inform dtenderfoot are mar orts of horses r iin the We 
wide, white hat, and he bought one. But, somehow, it was would have a slicker, and this is not so bad when properly — or one sort of me He probal A th 
not quite the right sort of hat after all, andthe West smiled dirty; but he would probably be surprised when some old bronct hen he writes | ‘ i 






at its obviousness. He saw no leather bands on the hats timer told him that he could alwavs tell a tenderfoot 
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The Beguiling of Peter Griggs 


A Little Dinner—and the Price of It 
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The Marble Steps Outside 
Were Worn Down Like the Teeth 
of an Old Horse 





of stairs off Wa 


Street really —in one of those houses wi 


Fighth 


ngton Square 





mahogany, open wood fires, old Madeira in sil 


pushed across hand-polished tables that kind of a past 

None of all this could be seen in its present Che marbl 
teps outside were worn down like the teeth of an cld hors 
and as yellow; the iron railings were bent and cankered by 
rust; the front door was in blisters; the halls bare, step 
uncarpeted, and the spindling mahogany balusters showed 


here and there substitutes of pine 


Nor did the occupants revive any of its old-time charn 





The basement held a grocery a kindling-wood, ice and 
potato sort of grocery; the p boasted a merchant 
tailo much pressing and repa g, with now and then a 
whole suit; the second floor front was given over to a wig 
maker and the second story back to a manicure. Here the 
tide of the commercial and the commonplace stopped 

topped just short of the third floor where old Peter Grigg 


You would understand why if vou knew the man 
Just as this particular old house possessed two distinct 


person litle 


0 did the occupant of the third floor 


one of the past and the other of the present 


Downtown in the custom house, where he was em 





ployed (he had ing to do with invoices), he was jus 


plain Mr, Griggs. ashort, crisp,‘ Yes and No" little man 








exact, precise and ab irdly correct never, in all his life, 
had he made a mistake 
Upi hese ” on the third floor he was dear old Peter 
or Pets r Griggs or whatever his many friends 
loved best to call hir | p here, too, he was the merriest 
companion po ble giving out as much as he absorbed, 
id always with his heart turned inside out. That he had 
been for more than thirty vears fastened to al stool 
facing his desk bespoke neither political influence nor the 
ich rol obody, really, had ever w ted 
his place never dared ask for it — not 


would as soon have thought of 





its perch in the rotunda, or 
moving one of the great columns that faced the street 
So he just stayed on ticking away at his post, quite like 
the old clock itself, and getting stiTer and stiTer in the 


line of his duty } l { 


quite like the columns — and getting more 










was in his room when | knocked--up two 


and more covered with the dust of 
long habit —quite like both of them. 

This dust, being outside dust, and 
never sinking in the thousandth part 
of an inch below the surface, left its 
mark on the man beneath as a live 
coal fading and whitening leaves its 
covering of ashes on the spark. 

The two — the ashes and the spark 
made up the sum of Peter's individu- 
ality. The ash part was what he 
offered to the world of routine — the 
world he hated. The spark part 
cheery, warm, enthusiastic, full of 
dreams, of imaginings, with an absorb- 
ing love for little bits of beauty, such 
as old Satsuma, Cloisonné, quaint 
miniatures and the like — all good, and 
yet within reach of his purse —that 
part he yaveto the friends he loved 

I am inside his room now, standin, 
behind him taking in the glow of the 
fire and the red damask curtains 
shielding the door that leads to his bed- 
room; my eye roving over the book- 
cases crammed with books, the tables 
littered with curios and the mantel 
covered with miniatures and ivories 
1 invariably do this to discover his 
newest ‘‘find” before he calls my 
attention to it As he has not vet 
moved or given me any other sign of 
recognition than a gruff ‘‘ Draw up a 








chair,’ in a voice that does not sound 
1 the time 


a bit like him —his eyes a 
on the smouldering fire, there is vet a 
chance to look him over before he 
begins to talk We shall all be busy 
listening when he does begin 

I say “all,” for there is a second 
visitor close behind me, and 

the sound of another footstep can already be 

heard in the hall below 

It is the back of Peter's head now that interests 
me, and the droop of his shoulders. The y alway) 
remind me of Leech’s sketch of Old Scrooge wait- 
ing for Marly’s ghost, whenever I come upon him 
thus unobserved To-night he not only wears 
his ealico dressing-gown an unheard-of garment 
in these days but a red velvet cap pulled over 

Most bald men would have the cap 

black -but then most bald men have not Peter 

eve for color 





nis scaly 


It's a queer head this head of Peter Griggs 
Not at all like any other head I know. If I should 
attempt to describe it, l should merely have to say 
bluntly that it was more like an enlarged hickory 
nut than any other object I can think of. Iti 
of the same texture, too, and almost as devoid 
of hair. Except on his temples, and close down 
where his collar binds his thin neck, there is really 
very little hair left; and this is so near the color 
of the shriveled skin beneath that I never know 
where one begins and the other ends 

When I face him —and by this time I am facing 
him -I must admit that the hickory-nut simile still holds 


no particular features, no decided bumps, no decided hollows; the 





nose is only an enlarged 


But the eves count — ves, the eves count 


thac they are the live points of the live coal smouldering | 


Here the hickory-nut as a simile goes all to pieces. These eves are 


the flash from some distant lighthouse, burning dull when 





place of life passes before him, and bursting into effulgence when 





something touches his heart or stirs his imagination 
the dismal tomb even the lighthouse goes to smash. 


© far back in his head that they look for all the world li 


‘ 
foxes peeping out of a hole, losing nothing of what is going on outside 


never being fooled, never being wheedled or coaxed 


retreat Can't fool Mr. Griggs,"’ some broker savs, as he 


his papers signed out of his turn 


Uptown these foxes 


around loose in an abandonment of jollity, frisking here and there, all 


That's why I A 


restraint cast aside trusting everybody and glad to 


dge, the cheeks and eye-sockets only seams 
count so that vou 
the common 


Downtown in 
Here the eyes set 


By F. HopKinson Smith 


‘Yes, sick at heart. My old carcass is all right, but inside 

way down where a man lives — I'm sick unto death. Take 
a look at the mantelpiece. You see my best miniature’s 
gone, don't you?”’ 

Not the Cosway j 

“Yes, the Cosw ay! 

“Stolen? 

Worse than stolen! Oh, my boy, such mean people live 
in the world! I couldn't believe it possible. I've read in 
the papers something like it, but that I should have been 
oh, I can’t get over it! It haunts me like a ghost. It isn't 
the value — it’s the way it was done; and I was so helpless 
and I meant only to be kind.” 

The other men had arrived now and the three of us were 
ranged around Peter in a circle, wondering with wid 
opened eves al his tone of voice, his dismal expression, and 
especially at the air of dejection which seemed to ooze 
through every square inch of his calico dressing-gown 
Sit down, all of you,”’ he continued, ‘‘and listen. And 
it'sall yourfault. If only oneof you had come up to see me! 
I waited and waited; 1 knew most of you would be off 
somewhere eating your Thanksgiving turkey, but that 
every mother’s son of you should have forgotten me that 
what I won't forgive you for 

We, with one accord, began to make excuse but he 
waved us into silence 

After a while I got so lonely I couldn't stand it an) 
longer So about six o'clock I started out to dine alone 


somew! 






ere some place where I had no associations with 
I hadn't gone as far as Broadway when 
You'd have Said wo 
gentlemen and a lady I say two men and a woman. I 
looked at them and they looked at me. I saw they were fror 
it of town, and right away camé the thought, they must 


be lonely, too. Everybody is lonesome on Thanksgiving if 


anv one ot vou 
t 


aiong came two men and a woman 





hey're away fronrhome, or, like me, have no place to go to 
The Large Man stopped and nudged the Small Man, and 
the Woman turned and looked at me earnestly, then all 
three talked together for a minute, then I heard the Small 
Man say, ‘I'll go vou a ten on it,’ which conveyed no 
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couldn't understand his tone of voice when I opened his door. 


“Not sick, old fellow?” I eried. 
vouchsafed a single word of weleome 


He had not yet lifted his head or 


A Short, Crisp, “ Yes and No” Little Man 
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meaning to me. Then all three of them walked back t Thatso? Well, why ain't vou catir t ‘ Vike, the waiter, now laid the billon the table. I did: 
where I stood and the Large Man asked me where Foscari's vour folks (,ot ar to | the ar unt ! hosts wouldn t want me 
restaurant was. Yes, got a lot of them, but I was short tick ‘ of cc e, and so | didn't look at The Bostor 
‘Well, of course, that was in the next street, so I volun- He ‘ ‘ ar 
teered to show them the place. On the way over the Small from Bost: er it before he 
Man and the Woman lagged behind and I overheard them Shake for Boston,’ he sa he Mil ( ipproache 
say that it would never do —that is, the Woman said so; at And now bring that bottle over he | \ ‘ pay now,’ he 
which the Small Man laughed and said they couldn't finda Then he opened his pocketh a 
better. All this time the Large Man held me by the ; . 
friendly sort of way, as if he was afraid I would stub 
and fall if he didn't help me over the gutters; telling: 
the time that he didn’t know the ropes around New 
and how much obliged he was tu n 
trouble to show him. Pretty soon we arrived ¢ 
I never dine there never was inside the plac 
of a restaurant down two ste ps from the sid 





neall gentlemen, that I am o1 quoting their lang | thir rhe | 
York 
, 


or 
for taking all this Tha au pa te our |t y I ong Mx i l I} | ent tt table now ¢ iw 





they asked for Foscari's, and that’s where I took them and taking ! hare ot e different dist | te re nti it} Irisht t And 
*** Here's the place,’ I said, and I lifted my hat to the The talk now became very interesting ihe | ‘ ve ordered the grub yersilf! You heard him! rhis to th 
Woman and turned to go back Man told stories of his early life ona farm and the Bostoniar Bost t Didn't he rth tuff Let 
***No, don’t go,’ said the Large Man, still holding on to — recited verses, and recited them very well, and the Woma No more o’ ve's goin’ to l'a this room ‘till 1 gits nine 
my arm. ‘You've been white and decent to us; we're all laughed inthe right place, and when the cigar ere t ugt ‘ i nad xtv cint Here, Mac 
stranded here This is Thanksgiv- the It ring up the station 
ing —come in and have dinner with house and till thim to sind son 
is.’ 
“Then I began by thanking them 
and ended by saying I couldn't. 
Phen the Small Man began to urge 
e, saying that out in his country, 
ear the Rockies, everybody was 
illing to sit down at anybody's 
table when the Vv were invited; and 
he Large Man kept on squeezing 
iy arm ina friendly sort of 
L finally said I didn’t care if I did, 
und in we all went When we got 
side the place Wa practically 
mpty or ly one guest, really 
and he was over by the wa 
orner. There were only two 
aiters —one an Irishman who said 
name was Mike, with a very 
d head and an enormous mouth 
a queer kind of aservant for that 
ind of a restaurant, | thought 
and the other a young Italian, who 
as probably the cook 
‘You order,’ said the Large 
Man. ‘You know what's good in 
VOW York 
**So I ordered 
‘‘And I want to tell you that the 
dinner was a particularly good one 
we ll cooked and well served. We 
had soup and fish and an Italian 
ragout, macaroni, peppers and two 
bottles of red wine. Before the 
soup was over I was glad I'd come; 
glad, not only because the dinner 
was all right, but because the peo- 
ple were human kind of people — no 
foolishness about them—no_ pre- 
tension. They were not our kind 
of people, of course— couldn't find 
them in New York if you looked A f 
everywhere not born and brought - concise ager hain 
up here. The Woman was gentle Th So 
and kindly, saying very little, but aa 7 ieiadalamaig 2. gegen Seip mies gee e ‘ a litth 
the Large Man wasa hearty, breezy “How a Man of My Experience Could Have I 
sort of a fellow—even if his lan- And ve'll pay if I 
guage at times was rough and uncouth —at least, Ithought and the coffee and the cognac, 1 was sorry it was all over f course J pa Do T look lik man Who would 
so. Big bones and a well-fed body; quick in his move That, when I look back upon it, is the most extraordina he 
ments, yet slow in his talk, showing force and determina- thing of all. How a manof my experience could have All mght, come or 
tion in everything he said. The Small Man was as tough Well, I won't stop, I'll just keep or I 
physically and as alert mentally, but there wasn't so much “With the coffee, and before the red-headed Lrishr Mike didn't speak a word on the way, nor did I, I felt 
of him. He talked, however, twice as fast as the Large had brought the bill —oh u should gor to Fosea ke a suspected thief that a policeman was taking to the 














Man, and said less. and look at that Irishman t to see how coarse and tion house; I've passed them many times in the street 
‘He talked of the city — how smart the people were, how aman ean be who spends | hole life feeding animals wh« I've often wonderes hat wv passing the thief 
tuck up some of them, thinking they knew it all, and ] 
if they but thought about it, they must see after all th: 
West was the only thing that kept the country alive. Th: i 
kind of talk — not in an offensive way — just as all of us talk wanted the porter to get his trunks dowr lhe Irishmar oke out it a cold sweat. I suddenly remembered that I 
when we believe in our section of the country. answered: ‘Out in the hall, to the right o' where ye come — hadn't any money in my room. I had given every cent 
“All this time the solitary guest sat against the wall in.’ ‘I'll go with vou, the Womar othe two g i except t dollars of the amount I had brought uptow: 
listening. Near as I could make out he only had one dish and I opened the door for her, and we three sat down agait h me, toy washerwoman the night befor: The } 
and asmall bottle of wine. Presently he made a remark that is, the Small Man, the Bostonian and myself not due, but Mrs. Jone anted it for Thanksgivir 
not to us—not to the room-— more as if to himself We talked on, not noticing the time; then the S: ul et her have it And yet, gentler 
*** West is the only thing, is it? A..d every man Jack of | Man looked at his watch, jumped up and called out to the — believe it! -1 walked on, trying to th f there might 
them from New England stock!’ Waiter Where did you say that telephone ] i be some | in the vest I'd worn the d efore, or in tl 
“This didn't come in any offensive spirit —just as an In the hall — on the other side of that dure e kin see p drawer of my desk, or in a china cup « he mar 
aside, as if to keep himself company, being lonely, of — it from where ye're sit! Rea t was an awful, awful px ! I couldn't run! 
course, “*Well, he’s taking a devil of a time to do his telephe | In't ¢ uit I just had t eC] 
‘*But the Large Man caught it before all the words were ing,’ said the Small Mar Hold ont coffee till 1 ge When I got here ] turned up tl } ed him t 
out of his mouth and punch him up t down while 1 searched n lothe an see wi 
‘Dead right, pard,’ he said—I only quote his words, “The Bostonian and I kept on talking. He was a disgrace does for a man~— asked a ) ilga 
gentlemen. ‘My father came from Boston—left there in draughtsman in an architect's office he told me, and Liter tosit d nmy room. Hed tsitdown he ju 
‘58. Where’re you from?’ was promised a place the following week, and I was ver kept walking round and round, peerit o the bookcase 
‘**Boston,’ answered the man looking at him over the much interested in what he told me of h alking the handling the little things on the mantel, feeling the 
prongs of his fork. streets looking for work , } 
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SEEHING INVESTMENT 


“Eat the CaKe and Have it, Too” 





“7 S wATEON 


ET stock ce: tifieates prints d at a dollar a hundred, 
T and run them up to a hundred dollars apiece.” 
- This remark, made to.me at the beginning of my 


car rb m old business associate, Adolph le wes, ] had 
always treasured; and my development of the Etna Farm 
Implement Works was a striking instance of the success 


of the principle. | had invested a million dollars in acquir- 
ing the various plants and supplying the working capital, 
and had capitalized the consolidation at ten millions 

1 had never offered anv of the stock for sale until it was 
na With the use of 





Lf vo or three good 
pater plendid ability of MeGregor, my superin- 
tende nr nipul ng I had icceeded for three 





or four vears in showing a dividend of five per cent. on the 


( re cap lizatior ind I was now commencing to reap 
the reward of t er rprise and al t by seeing a good 
market price ¢ iblished for such bl ' of the tock as I 

red to offer. from eivhtv-five to nir being obtained 

But my splendid ‘cess brought with it the wicked 
erit n wh h the er and malice ol petty minds so 
fre er direct rainst leaders of finances One news- 


paper in particular, pretending to be devoted to the 
{ publ hed several arti 

ive manner It had 
in the little mill below 


for $5000 and forced the 














Power Company to take over at $200,000. It charged that 
the stock I held in various companies had been largely 
acquired through the ruin and disgrace of others. It hashed 
up the stories of Gratlev's suicide, of Hugh Grant's failure, 
and of Strait n's defaleation, and ridiculed my high aim 


this, however, would have annoyed me but littl 


but T could see that my wife was greatly distressed 
l 











ell me that there is no truth in these miserable stories 
Richard!” she cried It cannot be so! You have never 
done these dreadful things!” 
There 1 ista fle of truth woven through them all 
I replied as caln as I could ‘I sold that mill-site, as 
these fellows state, and there were good, and sufficient 
re ns at the time wh the transaction should not ippear 
ny ’ ’ } tif 1 ist clear t re moht thr rorh 
And e rest of Richard, about Gratle ind the 
othe What does it all mear 
Man's goir ire of the Lord: how canar ther 
inderstand | MA \ He m I respor r all 
xg hir } f } Mer - ila ‘ , 
then. whan ¢ —e ny man wh } i 
dealir } , ' d of unfair 1 hod 
S} { h her ch estir n her har , ’ 
tently at tl y , not thr h if hile dw 
upon tl ‘ I to et her mir ! ed A 
ood opinion, a mat = th. : 
which comes re i confidence, « tl } nserva 
Presently she looked a e and d ill 
worth whil Would there not be f piness in 
1 moderate b ne where t! cruel env’ ind malice 


would not appear 
“There is no such business!"’ I retorted bitterls “No 
natter how obscure a man may be, his faults, his short 


comings and his misfortunes are public talk. His good 








“We Must be Careful, Dick, for His Sake" 


deeds are whispered 
in secret until after 
his death. ‘They 
praise the dead which 
are already dead 
more than the living 
which are yet alive.’ 
I built that great 
power plar t at »ser- 
ingford, and rescued 
the railways from 
bankruptcy. Froma 
drowsy, unprogress- 
ive farmers’ village 
it has become a 
bright and prosper- 
ous manufacturing 
town. Real estate 
has trebled in value 
But does any man 
ever mention me as 
the creator of it all? 
No one points out the fact that I have doubled the value of 
the great oak industry of this section; or that I have 
gathered together all the weak little tool factories, and 
made them into a strong and prosperous business — bring- 
ing more money into Toonsville than ever came in before 

“Oh, Dick! My dear husband! Forgive me! I did not 
mean to overlook those things. They are noble! But I 
have seen you harassed and worried lately. Can you not 
rest content with all that splendid work?” 

“There are others to consider, Elfrida Men have in- 
vested in these various companies upon my representa- 
tions, and they may need my protection.” 

| might also have reminded her that | had several times, 
in my addresses to Christian associations and societies, 
pointed out that wealth is 4 sacred trust, to be used in con- 
junction with a man’s talents and energies. A man is not 
doing his whole duty who simply puts his fortune into high- 
class securities, and lazily draws and spends the interest 
Wealth should be a wealth producer 

It was with these noble thoughts in my mind that I was 
now earnestly looking for some lucrative employ ment for 
a surplus of about a million and a half which had accumu- 
lated from my sales of stock. Such tasks are always diffi- 
cult and harassing. So many schemes are presented by 
irresponsible persons that the care of money fastens a very 
olemn duty upon the stewards 

About this time a man called upon me and presented a 
letter of introduction which read as follows: 


Office of Wallace & Sibley, 
Lumber 
Wisk eGON, MICHIGAN 

Wy dear Mr. Dubt The bearer, Mr. Twitman, 
has a very interesting proposition to lay before 
you. If you care to investigate his facts and figures 
] should be very happy to see you here, and to co- 
operate with you in such investigation. 

I am, very truly yours, 


Watrtrer H. Waiacer. 


I glanced at Mr. Twitman. He was 


very remark 


a very small man and 
able-looking one His hair was « xceedingly 
red and bristly, and dressed in the pompadour manner 
tanding onend. His? if th 


nd very heavy, with the 








we a fiery ~olor 
WAS ¢ e same fiery colo 


sted Into ferocious point 





Staring blue eves, standing | out of the sockets, com- 
pleted an appearance of aggressiveness and pugnacity 
which seemed astounding with his five feet of height and 
perhaps one hundred and twenty-five inds of weight 

lar ery hapy Mr. Twitmar I said, ‘to receive a 








We ere schoolmates together down in the Black Creek 
\ ‘ } igh he omewhat Ider than I } er beet 
nthe Vall Mr. Dubbl | ato b ts of timberin that 

M Ml \ } oO vn that wa 
it one tin ha to a Div owne o were then 


now he wouldn't be though bly. But 
I've talked 
i he thinks it’s all right, and 





as I said before, Wallace i first-rat« 


this project over with him 





I've talked it over with other big lumber-men, and they 
think it’s all right, and now I want to talk it up to you 
till you think it’s all right. Furthermore, we have to 
consider that if we don’t go into it in this way, or some 


By George Carling 


similar way, the lumber market will become demoralized, 
although, of course, there might be developments which 
would keep things from going as bad as I think they might; 
one never can tell. But as I said before, to my mind thi 
combination can be made a strong one, and may prove a 
very profitable one, unless anything unforeseen occurs 
but on the face of it, it doesn’t seem to me as if anything 
of the kind would occur 


1 


I sat back in my chair utterly bewildered at this extraor- 
dinary jumble of asseverations and objections, and with 
rising indignation at what I suspected was some attempt at 
a joke which Wallace might be endeavoring to play on me 

Sut the little man was bristling with excitement and ear- 
nestness, and he rattled along without a moment's pause, 


gurgling out his sentences in an impetuous, uncontrollable 





torrent. His statements were immediately overwhelmed 
by his objections and difficulties—and these, in turn, were 
at once buried under new statements 


Twice during this avalanche of words I read over Wal- 
lace’s letter to assure myself of the man’s credentials 

But among all the confusing torrent of chaff 1 picked out 
here and there a kernel of information; and when he ran 
down I had a fairly clear idea of what troubled him. Hi 
had used up over an hour in telling a story which I could 
give in three minutes, and will 

The project was to form a company in Northern Michigan 
to act as selling-agents for the lumber manufacturers in 





that section, thus controlling the prices and eliminating 
disastrous competition which then existed. I gathered 
from Twitman that a number of the principal mill-owners 
were willing to take stock in such a company, and on 
account of my very large lumber interests in Indiana it was 
thought desirable to obt: n 

“One moment, Mr. Twitman,” I said, “just one mon 
please. It seems to me that there is something back of all 
this which you have not touched upon. I can hardly 
believe that all these operators think it necessary to form 


a new and separate company to control prices, when that 








cooperal 





can be done in a much n s 

‘But there’s the logs, Mr. Dubble! Gee whiz! didn’t I 
tell you about the log W hy, they re the cream of the 
entire plan! You see, the big timber tracts have been 
practically cleared off in our section, and, although there 
are lots of standing trees scattered around, they belong to 
the farmers and settlers, and not to the mill-men. These 
farmers get out the logs as they are clearing up and sell them 
to the mills. As I said before, there has been no unity of 
purpose among the mill-owners, and they have been 
cutting each others’ throats, both in buying the logs and 
selling the sawed lumber, although of course the price has 
been more or less regulated by 5 

‘And what is the new company to do about these logs 
I interrupted again 

rhis company, Mr. Dubble, will bring all the big mill- 

men into harmony, and the idea is to have an agreement 
among ourselves, fixing the prices we will pay for the logs, 


ore simple manner 





1 ff WAT TON 


While I Dwelt upon the Best Things to Quiet Her Mind 












instead of overbidding each other for them Ct course 
there may be ; 

| broke in once more. ‘‘ You buy at your own 
figures and sell at your own figures! 

“Precisely, Mr. Dubble! That is practically the } 
We feel that if we should pay only an understood price 
and cut out the competition we've alway nd met 
with in buying, we can increase our profits very easily and 
very materially. Of course, this would all be ! 
There'd be no papers or anything of that kind — nothing 
which could be looked into—simply a friendly little verbal 
agreement to pay what we think is right, and no mors 
Nevertheless, as I said before y 

“I’ve an engagement now overdue, Mr. Twitmar I 
will meet you within a week at Wallace's office, and we will 
look more deeply into the matter.’ 

It took him fifteen minutes to say good-by, but I was 
finally rid of him 

Before taking any further steps I laid the matter before 
Rainsford, my father-in-law. He was aman of ample cay 
tal and much experience, and we frequently acted together 

“ Dick,” he said, ‘don’t you suspect that the Standard 
Wool crowd are reaching out for the 
lumber trade?”’ 


“T see, 


made 


THE 








( 
Mr. Richard D le 
Vy S As vou are doubtless 
compan) has lired a considera nt 
Wiskegon Lumber Company, and if 
me with a here | 
eome i ir tu eT 
would be pro of great goo I 
Awaitl ir rey l 
You t 
J ( 
I wasted much intense thought in trving t 
purpose behind this letter, fit rf 
Grauman s request, n vreat cl sity to see 
the most wonderful financier of a i 
dislike and suspicion 


] was both surprised and disappointed at tl 


the noted man first made upon me. He had 


ponderous dignity and sternness of his lis 


ostrang 


capitalist of the whol 


I « x pected that the most « i 


world we 


characteristics of appearance and manner! t 


seemed commonplace 


He looked old and « 





‘I think not,’’ I replied. ‘There is 
no indication of it whatever. I should 
surely have heard if anything of the 
kind was under way 

‘I’m afraid of it, Dick!”’ he said 
after a long pause, ‘‘and I wish you 

Don't think that they have 
forgotten that we them before 
They never forget, and they'll jump at 
any chance to get even 

There could be no doubt 
earnestness ['wice the ] 


from his cigar had grown smaller and 


were also 


beat 


about his 


ittle wreaths 





smaller, and then flickered out entirely 





an unheard-of thing with him—and 


He struck 


match, and, forgettir 


he sat staring straight ahead 
another g why, 
razed at it until the flame reached his 
fingers, and then dropped it; while | 
equally absorbed, was trving to estimate 
the value of his warning, but could not 
o. 

















i Was © intent upon bringing him to 
my way of thinking 

We were good friends, Rainsford and 
I; for, although he was old enough to 
be r father, our tastes and suits 
vert milar. And now th was 
another link, his grandchild my 
on, Who was just now laying outa toy 
farm on the great veranda, and insist- 
ently calling our attention to the “ten- 
acre lot”’ or the *‘ brindle bull, as fierce 
as grandpa’s Twisted and deformed 


birth, littl 
obj ct upon which a 
and our sadness focused 

** Poor littl ‘said Rainsf 
his eves turne d to the child ‘We must 
be careful, Dick, for his sake He must 
never have to butt up against the things 
we have to.”’ 

The remark sunk right in. I think |] 
had never in with the 
rapacious Standard Wool Company felt 
any great fear of them. But now, for 
the sake of that cheerful little helpless chap, I could not 
but hesitate 


as never before 


Dickie was the 


our care 


] wr 
| our love 











ny struggles 


The monstrous company towered above me 
Its stupendous wealth, the enormity of 
its known operations, the m) 
ments grew upon me overpowe ringly as I pondered upon 
what it could or might do 

But the possibilities of the new combination whic 


ystery of its unknown move 








Twitman had proposed were very tempting, and in two or 
three days I had made up my mind to see Wallace ar 
others 

My interviews wv n mill-men were quite 
satisfactory, and f time the W f I 
Lumber Company Its authorize i 
was five million dollars; three 1 ons paid ir I - 
scribed for S500 share vitman took 7500, ar 
men together took 14,000, leaving 20,000 old 

Within a month I was astounded and d 
learning that Twitman had transferred his entir ( 
to the Standard Wool Company; and | saw that R 
was right that their crowding int ne \ ! 
Company was but ring wedge w t 
were plotting to split ny interest My fe 
alone for my comparative mall interest in the W r 


Company, but for my vastly more important Indiana 
Company 

I passed a couple of weeks of great uneas 
plexity when I received the following let 
Standard’s president, John Grauman 
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The Packers and the Cattlemen 


HE packers are always in the 
market for cattle. They have 
large plants, which if allowed 
to lie idle do so at great loss. As 
long as they pay the top price — always with an eye to 
the selling market for the product on the other side of 
the slaughter-house.— they get their choice of the cattle. 
But if buyers for the large packers should combine to 
depress prices, What would happen? The moment 
prices went toa point that promised a little extra profit 
on the slaughtered product, the buyer for small pack- 
ers, for shipment and for speculation, would sweep the 
market, and back prices would go over the heads of a 
badly rattled ‘‘combine.”’ 
here may be an impression that the buying capac- 
ity of all except representatives of the large packers 
is too limited to have much effect on the market. The 
best answer to that lies in the official figures. In 1904, 
the receipts of cattle at the Chicago Union Stock Yards 
were 3,259,185 head; of these, 1,326,332 head were 
reshipped — to feeders, the seaboard packers, to Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Indianapolis, other 
cities and to Europe. During the past year, 1905, 
receipts were 3,411,029 and the shipments were 
1,405,708, Thus more than forty per cent. of the cattle 
received were bought for shipment. 
It is important to remember in this connection the 
fact that there is not a slaughtering establishment in 
this country that is regularly run at its full capacity. 
See what this means so far as the control of the cattle 
market by any ‘‘combine’’ is concerned. The instant 
cattle prices became depressed so that there was an 
attractive margin the smaller packers and killers would 
jump in, get the cattle and kill extensively. There are 
hundreds of. these smaller houses which make a busi- 
ness of waiting upon the turns of the market for the 
hour of opportunity, killing at certain times two, 
three and four times as many cattle as they do when 
prices rule above a certain low point 
If the packers could regulate the cattle market they 
would prefer to have a steady market with an even in- 
flow of cattle-—about the same number each day. Their 
profits depend upon the rapid turning of the money in- 
ted. upon shortening as much as possible the period, 
between the moment when steers arrive and the time when 
When their plants lie idl they lose. 
k'very manufacturer's aim is to keep his plant in even and 











their beef is sold 


eontinuous operation 

Right here it should be remembered that the large packer 

must have, every day, a certain amount of high-grade 
le. Theonly way he can get thisis to gointothe market 

when it opens. If he were to hang back he would get left 

on this imperative material; he would get only the ‘‘tail 


ends.” His only protection in this particular is to buy 
early. The sort of buying methods attributed to ‘‘trust 
buyers’’ would leave him in the lurch on this score. 


An important chapter in any comprehensive history of 
the development of the cattle business would be the chapter 
on cattle loan companies. These companies assisted to 
develop and stimulate and make a business of cattle-raising 
in a measure difficult to overestimate. Among the first 
one of these was the Omaha Cattle Loan Company, organ- 
ized nine years ago by Thomas B. McPherson. The packers 
backed it with their money and credit as they backed others 
at Omaha, Kansas City, St. Joseph and Chicago~— for selfish 
reasons, of course. These loan companies, managed by 
men who knew cattle, made a specialty of loaning money on 
cattle and thus put life into the industry Before their 
time, cattle-raising on a jiarge scale was practically closed to 
the man of small capital. The local banks, where there 
were banks, were too weak to take the risk; but with the 
cattle loan companiesin business the capable cattlemen were 
able to go into the business on a large scale. These com- 
panies helpe d deve lop the growing of higher-grade stock. 
An idea of the importance of this feature may be gathered 
from the fact that the Omaha concern loaned $14,000,000 
annually almost entirely on ranch and feeder cattle 

True, these companies are all out of business now — put 
out by two causes. Enforcement of the no-fence law by 
the United States Government has made loaning on large 
herds extra hazardous. Then the prosperity of the West, to 
which the cattle business, stimulated by the cattle loan 
companies, has contributed no small share, has filled the 
local banks with money and has enabled the local banker 
to loan the money on cattle that used to come from these 
cattle loan companies 

Now consider recent low prices. Natural causes have 
continued to hold cattle prices down with the break of 1903. 
Chief among these causes has been the breaking up of the 
big Western and Northwestern range herds consequent 
upon enforcement of the no-fence law by the United 
States Government. 
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The Cattle-Buyer 


Since the buffalo gave way to the steer on the Western 
plains in the late seventies, a considerable proportion of 
the beef cattlesupply has come fromthe Western ranges. As 
the packing industry developed and, by making an assured 
market, converted range-cattle-raising from an adventure 
into a settled business, the cattleman learned that it was 
better to fence the ranges than to herd the cattle on the 
open plains. All around him in Montana, Western Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho and the Dakotas were 
millions of acres of grass land fit for nothing but cattle 
grazing and fit for that only where water could be had. By 
acquiring ownership of a small tract surrounding or ad- 
jacent to a water supply he could practically control 
thousands or millions of acres surrounding him. If it was 
public land he used it for nothing. If it was Indian Reser- 
vation land he rented it for a cent ora fraction of a cent an 
acre a year. With a barbed-wire fence he could inclose 
what he needed and go into the cattle business on a large 
scale. 

A few years ago the United States Government began to 
enforce the law against fencing these lands. The range 
cattleman has not found and cannot find a substitute for 
the fenced range of which he has been dispossessed. With- 
out fences his herds cannot be kept together. This increase 
in the hazard of the range-cattle business has made this 
class of cattle a poorer loan risk. Loans have been with- 
drawn, thus imposing an additional burden upon the cattle- 
man. Therefore, he has bowed to the inevitable and has 
broken up his herds. 

Some of the cattle from range herds so dispersed have 
found a market among Western feeders, but the bulk of 
them have come to market and have been sent to the 
slaughter-houses. Then, too, the wonderful abundance of 
grass has helped to make 1905 almost a record year in the 
number of cattle sent to market. The West, from Texas 
to Canada, has been literally a garden as to pasturage. 

These cattle have been a weight on the market for the 
past two years. During the past season 380,000 head of 
range cattle have been marketed in Chicago alone—a larger 
number than was ever received in this market during a 
similar period except in 1894, At all the market points for 
Western cattle the receipts will total about three-quarters 
of a million head. 

Very many of the big range herds have already been 
broken up. Next year will, I think, see fewer range cattle 
in the market than this year, and the year after still fewer. 
If one were in a prophetic mood he might say that these 
conditions will produce, in a few years, much higher- 
priced cattle and consequently higher-priced beef. We 
shall continue to raise beef cattle in this country, but at 
greaterexpense. It has taken, on the range, ten to twenty 


acres to produce a steer, but these acres cost practically 
Sometimes they 


nothing and the steers made good beef 


competed with choice fed steers for 
the export trade. Fewer acres will 
produce a steer on a Western farm, 
but acres, many or few, will represent 
much money $5 to $100 an acre--invested in the 
bare land, and that will mean a costlier steer 

Sheep prices are now high—very high. There is a 
big demand for both mutton and wool and the supply 
does not keep pace with it. Hog prices have averaged 
very high for a period covering the past four years. 
Now, the handling of hogs is almost as big a part of 
the packers’ business as is the killing of cattle - and 
the sheep department is not much behind either of 
these branches. If all the packers, or any of them, 
were in a combine to depress prices, why should they 
neglect sheep and hogs? To do this would be to fall 
far short of the business shrewdness with which their 
enemies credit them. In the last few years raisers of 
sheep and hogs have universally made great profits 
while the cattlemen have suffered to a considerable 
extent — and all because of natural conditions wholly 
beyond the control of the packers. The cattle busi- 
ness has been in a transitional condition — the subject 
of fundamental changes which have thrown immense 
numbers of cattle on the market and forced a period 
of low prices. This is the whole story. 

Sober-minded men never would ery ‘‘monopoly”’ in 
relation to the business of the packers if they under- 
stood that business. While the meat industry is 
probably the largest in the country, it is less known 
than many of far less consequence. Its character and 
magnitude have never been comprehensively presented 
to the public. A comprehensive and authoritative 
compendium of this industry is to be found nowhere 
outside of Government reports. Unfortunately for a 
clear understanding of many questions of public 
moment, these reports are not popular and widely 
read literature compared with the ‘‘best sellers’’ of 

the book stores. The last census figures are now five 
years old, of course the facts the Vv express are still ‘‘new”’ 
toa majority of the people— but because they are the only 
official figures extant they will be used to illustrate point 
in this article. The conditions they reflect still hold in the 
main. Any changes that might be made in them would 
strengthen rather than weaken the packers’ case. 

This alleged ‘‘ Beef Trust’’ cannot be seriously regarded 
as monopolizing the dressed beef and packing industry 
in the face of official Government figures, backed by the 
investigation recently made under Mr. Garfield, Chief of 
the Bureau of Corporations of the Department of Commerce. 
It is admitted now, even by most of its critics, that the so- 
called ‘‘ Beef Trust’’ handles less than fifty per cent. of the 
beef and packing industry of the country. This is the 
statement in Mr. Garfield’s report, and, as will be shown 
later, that the industry holds this moiety of the business 
only by the advantage of foresight, superior organization 
and superior business methods. But these advantages 
are not enough to give such a ‘‘combine”’ a monopoly of the 
dressed-beef and meat-packing industry. The industry 
is too widely distributed, is too deeply rooted in too many 
widely-separated localities to be monopolized. Without 
having analyzed the figures in this express relation, I feel 
safe in asserting that the packing industry holds a higher 
relative position as to value of product in more States and 
cities than any other industry in the country. There were, 
in 1900, 921 meat-packing establishments in the United 
States. This figure did not include establishments that 
slaughtered only: those were classified separately in the 
census reports of 1900; it included only those that both 
slaughtered and performed the other functions classed 
under the head of packing and utilization of by-products, 
and there were 921 of them. 

These packing houses were distributed among forty- 
two of the forty-nine States and Territories, and the 
District of Columbia. All of these States except nine had 
three or more packing houses. In twenty-six of them the 
industry amounted, back in 1900, to more than one million 
dollars each annually. 

This industry ranked first among manufacturing indus- 
tries in value of product in each of six States— Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska. In Cali- 
fornia it ranked second only to sugar refining. Maryland 
never thought of as a meat-packing State — gave it fourth 
place, as did Minnesota, Oregon and Washington. It held 
seventh place or higher probably much higher now in 
widely different States, each having several specialties 
in New York, Ohio, Kentucky, Rhode Island, Texas and 
Wisconsin. Does that look as if it were a monopoly con- 
fined to the five or six Western States where the large 
packers had their business concentrated ? 

In looking at the packing industry alone we find, of 
course —Chicago having developed it — that Illinois led in 












1900 in volume of product, with over one-third of th 
Kansas and Nebraska were second and third, on account of 
the large houses at Kansas City, Kansas, and South Omaha 
Nebraska, each with almost ten per cent. of the total. But 
what other State do you think ranked fo 
house products? None other than New York, and Indiana 
as fifth. The next eight named in the order of their rar 
as packing States were: Missouri, Massachusetts, | " 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, California, New Jerse nd Wiscon 
Each of those eight produced in 1900 one and seven-tenth 
to five and one-half per cent. of the country’s total packing- 
industry product. 

The packing industry is thus widely distributed and 
deeply-rooted because it is a supply-and-demand bu 
that can be established wherever natural supply and de- 
mand conditions permit. No otherindustry of comparabl 
importance is so close to the people in all aspects or so 








closely knitted into the fabric of national prosperity. It 
has grown as the nation has grown, and has contributed its 
share —I might truthfully say more than its proportionate 
share— to general and individual prosperity. In the fifty 
years from 1850 to 1900 the total paid for the raw material 
used in the industry, the product of American farms, was 
raised from $9,451,096 to $683,583,577 —was multiplied 
by seventy-tive. 

The period of most rapid development was the decads 
from 1870 to 1880; that was due to the development 
of the refrigerator car for shipping fresh beef, development 
of the export trade, development of the canning featur: 
of the business, and deve lopme nt of by-product utilizatior 

120 distinct by-products now being made by the packing 
houses. During the next decade, ISSO to 1S90, the great 
Chicago packing houses took commanding positior 

The stock-grower or cattleman who makes a business of 
raising, finishing and marketing beef cattle does not need to 
be told that there is no combine of packers to depress the 
price of his stock. His smaller neighbor 
who raises a few cattle as a ‘‘side line’ in 
connection with his farming operations, and 
who does not closely follow market re ports 
crop reports, and who does not analyze con 
ditions in the cattle business, may be easily 
led into error along with the unanalytical 
reneral public 

Go where you will throughout the cattle 
country the grazing States or the feeding 
States where range cattle are ‘‘finished’’ for 
market -and you will find cattlemen among 
the prosperous men of the community. They 
are a wide-awake, energetic, progressive class 
They are raising and marketing cattle, not 
for fun or for their health, but to make 
money. They do make money —not in all 
easons of each year, nor every year —few do 
in any business—-but in the long run a good 
proportion of them have prospered It is 
obvious that any combine of cattle-buyers 
that would put down prices so that these 
men could not make money Wo ild ruin the 
cattle business, cut off the livestock supply 
upon which the packing industry depends 
and thus ruin the packing business. Do busi- 
ness men knowingly commit business suicide ? 

The packers could not by a combination 
control the market price of live cattle. The 
very nature and character of the business 
forbids that. They would not do it if they 
could. That would be business suicide rhe 
packers have greatly helped to develop the 
cattle business. That they have been moved 
by no philanthropic motive, but by cold business 
serse, does not alter the fact. They had a busi- 
ness of their own; they saw opportunities, wide as 
the world, for developing and extending that busi- 
ness; but to utilize those opportunities they had 
to encourage developme nt of the cattle busines 
This they did, not merely by building an industry 
that furnished an every-day market for cattle, but 
they did it by personally lending their aid to specific 
developments of the stock-raising business 

The most casual review of the period prior t 
the development of beef refrigeration and beef 
canning shows that weak, uncertain market con 
ditions were the rule. The entire trade was on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. The cattle-raiser had no 
stable market, and speculators fleeced him at every 
turn. 

In the first twenty years after refrigerating and 
canning were commenced by the Chicago packer 
the population of the country increased fifty per 
cent.:; the amber of} cattle hipped ar ” hele 
the cattlemen of Western ranges and Middle West: 
corn jarms increased 500 per cent. The marketing 
of this immense production of a projit was made 
possible only by the packers’ energy, the utiliza- 
tion of by-products, the establishment of ne 
markets, and by pushing the business to the utmost 
bounds of the earth 
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Before we learned to do things right we always used to cook ber compan 
Without so much as peeping at a dietetic book, his prof 
But this is not the way at all, as science has made plain tate B 
And now, as we prepare the meals, we murmur this refrain a ve ht 
‘‘There’s nitrogen, and hydrogen, a small per cent. of fat, - : ; 5 


The carbo-hydrates, gluten, starch —remember all of that; 


rhe right proportion must be found in every meal each day, } sail 
For ‘tis the only accurate and hygienic way.”’ ested 

Pa used to plead for pork and beans, the children called for cake , 

The boarders begged for pumpkin pie whenever we would bak« Chi 
We used to try to please them all, in our misguided way, ment 


But now, as we prepare the meals, beneath our breath we sa\ 
‘‘There’s nitrogen, and hydrogen, a small per cent. of fat, 
The carbo-hydrates, gluten, starch —remember all of that them a 
The right proportion must be found in every meal each day, ; 
For ’tis the only accurate and hygienic way.”’ sehen 
Pa hopes in vain for ham and eggs; the children can’t have pi technit 
The boarders one and all have left —we often wonder why : 
We steadfastly decline to do the way we know is wrong, 
And as we cook the daily meals we hum the well-known song 





ecure | 
‘¢ There’s nitrogen, and hydrogen, a small per cent. of fat, “Aas “ie 
The carbo-hydrates, gluten, starch—_remember all of that ; un lare 
The right proportion must be found in every meal each day, and shri 


For ‘tis the only accurate and hygienic way.’ are diffi 
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EUROPEAN SPIES IN AMERICA 


I By Broughton Brandenburg 


fashion as to operate by a simple clockwork and take a pic- asked if 1 would be so good as to start him into the French 
ture of all that lay underneath the bird one minute, two colony to find a given man, the object being to protect the 
minutes, ete., after the bird was released. He must find King of Spain on his approaching visit to Paris. There 
the proper spot from which to release the pigeons so that were many other advices which need not be mentioned 
they would fly directly over Fort Porter, and, getting into here. Less than an hour later, Meschna came in and, when 
an elaborate disguise, he left the farmhouse near Tona- he had read the letter, became very pale, and laid before 
wanda where he had ‘‘concealed’’ himself and went to. me an evening paper with a bulletin announcing the 


reconnoitre the fort, boldly, in broad daylight. attempt to kill President Loubet and King Alphonso. 
rhe street-car conductor let him off at the right spot Through him I gradually came to know many other pro- 


and pointed the proper direction. When he had walked a _ fessionals of his sort— old men, young girls, practicing phy- 
little way he came to a pretty park with a row of houses _ sicians, mining experts, day laborers, cab-drivers, but all 
down one side to the river-front, some young folks playing part of the systems which have been established in the 
golf,and an old Gettysburg field-piece or so overlooking the United States by foreign Governments, families, societies 
Niagara. Soldiers were coming and going with here and or corporations. What | am setting down here is violating 
there an officer, but nowhere could he see the fort. At last no confidence and will do no one harm, for the incidents are 


he ventured to inquire of a soldier: carefully chosen with that end in view. It is rather queer, 
** How far is it to Fort Porter?” though, to go out in the city and know that the apparently 
‘This far and no farther. Here it is.” commonplace coachman of a noted society woman's turn- 
‘*Well, but where are the fortifications?”’ out isa German nobleman “educated with and better than 
‘In the future.” the Kaiser,’’ as the other spies say, and that the neat little 


That same day he sold a dozen pigeons and applied for Hebrew telephone-girl in a world-famous hotel has been a 
work as a singer in a cheap concert hall on East Broadway _ trusted spy of the Société Belgique since she was a child. 
in Buffalo. The profession of being a spy runs in the family, like the 

However, it is not to be thought that any man sent here — profession of histrionies. The majority of the women spies 
would have been allowed to make so iudicrous a mistake. are the daughters of past masters in the art. Among the 

Tie following relation of odd incidents and adventures men, the free-lances, or independent blackmailers as they 
are meant to be illuminating of the vagaries of a spy’s life, often are, will frequently be found to be the sons of dis- 
and I give them as they were told to me, without proof of | credited diplomats and army officers. When one has grown 
their exact veracity, though it would be unfair not to say familiar with the customs, rules and dangers of spy-life, the 
that I believe them myself. I do, implicitly not because — profession does not seem so dishonorable and detestable. 
1 am personally familiar with all the marvelous details, but I have met numbers of men, like Meschna, for instance, 


because the men and women who have related them know whom I hold in the highest regard. They are brave, just, 






















































, . / the truth and are not given to lying needlessly. The good loyal and unselfish, and almost without variation men of 
Y EA. ° spy is never a braggart. Building up a system of getting this stripe have sprung from a common source: the corps 

Sill Cl ned Nis Cis Cally Man Bit tc Pe Ancinnt the nside information in immigration matters brought me in of fic ld-otficers of the arm) of the nation they serve 
itiitad Ceeatte tne Bivens Hemet, Count Lakerds nmunication with many of these strange people, but a \ cadet who shows signs of unusual cleverness as well as 
mere accident opened the door to the inner and higher circle | the necessary steadfastness of heart is selected without his 
of the profession knowledge while in the military colleges and given a special 
(1S one of the consequences of becoming a world-powe One dav I found a card at my ofthce bearing the name training. After a brief experience with his regiment, he is 
over night nd of having twelve million foreign-born Adolphe Meschna, ‘‘the envoy of Mr Jacque written on detailed to staff duty, and one day finds himself assigned to 
resident said a keen old German diplomatic spy it t in Frenct d an uptown addres lhe stenographer secret diplomatic work of an easy sort If he stands the 
answer to my puzzled question as to why he and hundred aid that the young man had been most anxious to see me test, he is shown the future that has been laid out for him 
of others of his kind of all nations were filtering into the 1 wrote hima letter, making an appointment several days and has his choice Usually this is only nominal. His 
United State (in reflection, his answer seemed odand after in my studi, and forgot ali about it On the ap- employment as a spy rarely interferes with his upward 
ufficient pointed day I walked in, and was surprised to seeastranger, climb to success and high rank. There have been ministers 
Yes," added the veteran New York correspondent fora a powerfully-built, short and stocky youth, sitting calmly — of war who served long years as part of the hidden machin- 

Berlin paper who sat with “ten years ago there was a at the end of the table. He rose, bowed, called me by my — ery of continental government. 

. mere handful of spic n this country and there had been no name and in good English said Before the great piunge taken the candidate is taught 
more than that since the Civil War, but now the ‘I have come to report for orders.”’ some of the technicalities of the trade. Each nation has its 
1" nnage are thick: like th and he picked up the **Where do you come from?” I asked, puzzled. 
salt-cellar and sprinkled liberally the top of the café table From Madrid 

rhis | know to be true, though that part of the public ‘Who sent you 
that is wholly American has very little idea of such a thing “Mr. Jacques telegraphed me from Berne to come to you 
What it knows of spies it has learned incidentally inreading at once ‘ ' 
of Russia, or following the Dreyfus case —or perhap me But 1 do not know Mr. Jaeques and never heard of him : 
familiar cheap fiction of the day, which, after all not aid | 
nearly so great exaggeration as it seems. So far it does not \ look of blank dismay struck across his feature then 
appear that there is any particular menace to our welfare ; } mall, hard, black eyes that contrasted so markedly wit! 
a people, or that we are going to have a spy system grafted — his Scotch red cheeks and tow hair began to snap danger 
to our institution Maybe it is of some consequence tha ous] I stood on my guard during ‘ ment lenes 
our few pitiful litth state and military secrets are common that ensued 
chatter among the freemasonry of the professional oper r There has been a serious mistake,”’ he said after a quick 
of Europe, but I do not think so. The new diploma f reconsideration of the situation | have a duty to per- 
telling the truth forestalls the ablest Laborde, while our form that concerns you, | am su an t s be perfectly 
military ingenuousness is batling, to say the least frank in order to reach an understanding if possible. Yo 

‘he peculiar adventure of the first real spy I ever er have my na I am an operator in the French secret 
countered ru the forevoing more or k Wel Hy erTrvice Mr Jac ju ai chief, } name being something 
Was a Swis hort, thick, Massive, shock-bearded, a else that neither \ 1 nor I know, and I was sent funds and 
though of middle age, as active and alert as ar it! rders to come to vou for orders indefinitely My chief has 
By a seriés of double dealings in that period during the | never madea mistake in six years with me He laid before 
Boer War when the peace of the world hung in suspense for ¢, as h ke, the stub of his North German Lloyd ticket 
a few week } he act of the Kaiser, he cor from Gibraltar, his passport, about a thousand dollars in 

: trived to make any soil where his fellow-profession e bills, and ; i There is part proof. Now, eal! up the 
thick too hot to hold him He was without more thar French consul-vene ral and ask the ce-consul how to 
enough money to tlee and then could barely reach Miquelon, make sure that a man you are dealing with represents the 
whence he shipped to Cape Sydn« He must recoup | French diplomatic police 
name and fortunes, and it occurred to him to get the pla: I did so and received a certain date and a Latin word with 
of American forts on the Canadian frontier and sel] them 1 nstruction to mention the one and the man would give m« 
the British Government, which he felt sure stood ready t the other. I gave the date and got the word 
pay a high price for any such information Phat is the kevword to the cipher for last week,”’ he said 

Consulting the best maps he could find, he learned that After an hour’s conversation we found we had abso 
Fort Porter and Fert Niagara, on the Niagara frontier itely no interests in common except in the study of 
seemed to afford the only likely ground. Then, according  anarch; He for one reason; I for another. He left to 
to the story he told me, he slogged on in the furnaces at telegraph for further instructions. Twice the cable re 
Cape Sydney until he had earned enough for his schem« terated his orders. In the three days that passed we be 





Going to St. Catherines, Ontario, he bought twelve homing came quite good friends. The fourth day I received a letter 
pigeons and smuggled them over the river in a rowboat one froma certain trusted representative in the north of Europe 7 j 
night. He had already made himself a set of tiny cameras a letter | should have had ten days before, in which he said fhe , 
which could be suspended one under each pigeon in such a man would call on me coming from ‘' Mr. Jacques,’’ and * How Far is it to Fort Porter?” 














own curriculum, though there is a general schooling that all 
save the Russians and English pass through sometim« 
If a man has not mastered three or four langu: 
never considered for high duty. He must 
vitality, no marked facial or hand scars or g 
and his sight must be good. He is taug 











telegraphy, 
electrical engineering, how to run and repair marine, sta- 
tionary and railway engines, and how to write in at least 
three styles of script. Then come the difficult things— the 
instruction in ‘‘trailing’’ without being detected, and in 
altering apparent identity suddenly, simply and without 
much artificial disguise Che last touch is training in the 
penetration of disguises. 

The Bertillon system is excellent to prove a n 
identity after he has been taken into custody, 
of little help in detecting his id« ntity onthe street. 
ite method with some instructors is to give a photog 











a smooth-shaven and sheared criminal to the pupil and to 
ask the pupil to draw asketch of the man. Then he is asked 
to add a mustache, next a fringe of hair around a bald 
crown, then a luxuriant growth of hair, with an imperial 
added, followed by a full beard. Sketches are drawn in 
which the pupil is to show how the convict must have 
looked ten years younger, how he will look ten years and 
twenty years hence; also what lines dissipation will bring 
into his face. After such a course the 
Spy is equipped to analyze any disguise 
Much is left to the cleverness and ex- 
perience of each spy in perfecting h 





own disguises, though it must be said 
these are rar ly used. A pair of rubber 
covered quills thrust up the nostri | 
lifferent shape \ 
abie in the folds of the 
eyelids can make a heavy-lidded pair 
of eyes wide and stary. A rubber strip 
laid around the gums of either the lower 
or upper jaw, or both, will completely 
alter the shape of the mouth. Wax will 
hold back the ears. Paraffine injected 
warm under the skin will make a lump 
or fullness anywhere desired A solu 
tion of henna, alum and sulphuric acid 
will shrivel the hands and make the face 
look old and yellow without harm to it 
A brilliant feat in which the disgui 
was the thing occurred early in the 
December of 1904, in Washington, at 
the first night of a grand opera perform- 


ance. A very dashing lady of the diplo 
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rive the nose a very « 





] 
tlie gume-a 


matic corps, being in need of fund 
collected a number of secrets to which 
oI { 


ie had access, forming an important 
set of papers relating to the present dan 
gerousstatus of affairs between Germany 
and England These were offered for 
ale to the Government most interested 
and the bargain was made 


n such affairs, there was no 


trust on either sid There can be no 

ntermediaries for fear of leakage and 

the papers are delivered only for cash or 

the equivalent A handsome viscount 
’ 


Was selected as the man to meet the 
noblewoman in her box at the opera 








get the papers, be sure they were what 
she said the were, and pay her The 
exchange could not take piace at her 
house for obvious reasons and her hus- 
band must be absent from the box when the viscount 
arrived. The two were old friends, but had not met for 
some Vear 


From a spy on the viscount’s movements a gigantic 





organi 10n ol capital learned of the intended sak It 
agents acted with incredible swiftness, considering that the 
campaign was directed from Br 
to carry out the plan, with his valet,. barely « lg 

Congressional Limited from New York He a Man ol 





the same height and general proportions of the viscount, but 
is quite unlike him in appearance and twenty year 
younger. An attaché of a disinterested Government had 
been instructed to detain the viscount in his hotel until 
nine o'clock or more 

Into the cab at the station stepped the t from New 
York, but at the opera house emerged a perfect counterpart 
of the noted viscount, even to the fullnes inder |} ‘ 


and his bulging forehead, the effect being achieved ul 








injected paraffineand the valet doing the work and dressing 
the spy in the cab. 

The woman's husband was with her in the box, but the 
Spy presente d himself at once, was well received and man 
aged to whisper that he woul 
not mention his first visit, and that there would be with 
him a young gentleman to whom the woman should s 
the papers: the viscount would pay her when the oppor- 
tunity came. 

A half-hour later the real viscount appeared in the back 
of the house looking a trifle anxious, but, catching a smile 


ad return opportunely, wouid 
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The Audience 
Patron by the Back of the Neck and Hustle Him into 








before my fireplace and 
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Poor Richard Junior's Philosophy 
€ A straight life is the shortest distance between honesty 
and honor 

€ Of the five senses, common-sense and a sense of humor 


are the rarest 


€ Those 


the admission ticket 


who get into society can't rub the price-mark off 


¢ The marriage relation would take care of itself if it were 
not for the married relation 


€ We seldom sufficiently prize the collar-button that 
doesn't roll under the bureau 


@ A man who settles into misery and calls it philosophy is 
an optimist standing on his head 
€ The letters marked “ personal ar 


ones the private secre 


i contidential”’ are the 


ary oper t 


@ Mr. Walter Wellman, who will seek the North Pole in an 
airship, would do well to take the assignment on space 


€ If George Washington were to come back and see Con- 
gress, he would lose no time delivering another farewell 


address 


© There's a certain inconsistency about endowing a woman 
with all your worldly goods and then making her ask you 
for carfare 


@ When a man tries to drown troubles on his way home 
he always finds them sitting and grinning on his doorstep 
like drenched cats 


Standard Oil Silence 


_—— vice-president of Standard Oil has the correct 
theory of publicity as applied to that concern. On 
the witness-stand the other day he was induced to go the 
length of stating, as an opinion, not asa fact, that his name 
was Henry H. Rogers; but nothing could tempt him 
further. One can easily imagine that to give this ex- 
hibition of masterly silence must have been painful to him, 
because to exhibit anything of, about or connected with 
itself isa violation of the Oil Trust’s most fundamental and 
important tradition. Publicity means death to it, and in 
disclosing its e« mprehe nsive grasp of that basic fact, as 
Mr. Rogers’ silence disclosed it, the Standard precisely 
uggests what ft wishes to conceal 

The only intimation the public has ever received that 
John D. Rockefeller’s powerful intellect might be slightly 
dimmed by age came 

by his direction 
advice made its first and last statement. It was an 
exceedingly feeble and foolish statement —as one might 
have expected of the first attempt at speech on the part of 
a concern long past the prattling age. It really shocked 
the financial world, for it raised the momentous question 
whether Standard Oil had been stricken with a fatal bit 
of explaining, and the vast structure was about to totter 


about 





a vear ago when the company 





is said, and against Mr. Rogers’ sage 
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and fall. It proved, however, merely a passing aberration, 
and everybody felt relieved. 

No matter what any one thinksof its morals, the Standard 
Oil Con pany 1s a great monument to human genius, a 
colossal edifice built by the brain of man, a thing in its 
bulk and proportions as impressive as the pyramids. It 
may be overthrown by law In the shock of commercial 
battle some Titan foe may bring it down. But to see it 
frittered away, dissipated, ‘‘blown in” by a suicidal lo- 
quacity, to see it crumble to pieces through some officer's 
foolish desire to explain, would beashame. It has nothing 
to say that would do it any good. Anything it did say 
would probably injure it. One can scarcely restrain 
enthusiasm for the penetrating sagacity with which it has 
comprehended this, and the firmness with which it has 
acted accordingly. 

If Standard Oil once began explaining, its finish would 
be in sight. Its cue is to keep silent and let others do the 
talking while it devotes an undivided attention to more 
remunerative exercises. Mr. Rogers knows his business. 


The Complex Life 


HE Mayor of New York graphically illustrates the 
difficulty of pursuing the simple life under complicated 
conditions. It is commonly said that Tammany stole the 
election for him. His first use of the office was to throw out 
all Tammany men and select a slate highly prejudicial to 
the interests of that famous organization. He had the 
sanction of public approval. Still, if a friend kindly pur- 
loins an article for you and you promptly use it to break 
his head, your finer feelings must be left in a somewhat 
confused state 
When the Government was prosecuting the Beef Trust it 
received valuable help from some former employees of that 
concern who divulged the secrets they had learned while 
taking its pay. Itisenough, no doubt, that they performed 
their duty to the public. Probably the Government's 
secret service Was justified, on broad grounds, in holding 
up before them all possible considerations, material and 
other, to assist them in seeing that their duty was to the 
public rather than to their former employers Sut the 
ethics of the matter are not as clear as a good academician 
might wish. The President was warmly praised in some 
quarters for manfully standing by a friend who was accused 
of behaving rather wickedly in his relations to the public. 
No doubt MeCall and McCurdy amply justified themselves 
to their own consciences in maintaining lobbies to see that 
life insurance was not legislated against. No doubt, too, 
as they now see it, they are virtuous and abused gentlemen 
When living under highly evolved, complex conditions, 
simplicity is a difficult art. 


Free Education in Finance 


HE eleemosynary character of modern life insurance 

appears nowhere else with quite such refulgent purity 
as in the matter of “influencing” legislatures. Nota cent 
of the hundreds of thousands of dollars expended by the 
life-insurance companies for this purpose has been immor- 
ally applied. No blackmail has been paid—no bribe 
given. The method—or one method—it appears, has 
been to discover the persons to whose counsel the legis- 
lator would naturally be most inclined to listen, and to 
explain the true principles of insurance regulation to them. 
When these persons have comprehended what is just and 
right they will hasten to their friend the legislator and 
save him from the economie crime of voting for the bad 
bill—a step into which his benighted state might have 
betrayed him. But when the evangelist from Wall 
Street first approaches these future saviors of the legis- 
lator, he finds them in such a condition of darkness that 
he has to pay them to stand still and receive the light at 
his hands. This is the whole truth of the matter. We 
now see that that enormous expenditure represents far 
more than the mere protection of policy-holders. It rep- 
resents a noble army of legislators’ friends redeemed from 
error, and generously paid in coin for theirown redemption 


Troubles of the Caliph 


A WOMAN who thought her husband had been unjustly 
i discharged from Government service, and who in- 
sisted upon waiting in the anteroom until she could see 
the President about it, was violently ejected from the White 
House. This shows the disadvantageous side of estab- 
lishing a reputation as Harun the Just, 
redresser of wrongs 

The President has appointed Mr. Rothschild surve yor of 
the port of Indianapolis. It doesn't matter that anybody 
could survey that port with a tape-line. By ancient 
custom, this office has been the patronage of Congressman 
Overstreet, while Mr. Rothschild is the nominee of Senator 
Beveridge. Congressman Overstreet shows that this sur- 
veyorship was the only patronage he had _— the one solitary 
plum left in his dish ‘whereas the Federal building at 
Indiana's capital was already populous with Beveridge's 
men. He thinks that the President should not have 


the me rsonal 
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applied, in this case, the Scriptural maxim, ‘‘To him that 
hath shall be given."’ Congressman Denby is deeply 
grieved because, in the same way, the President has just 
taken the Detroit post-office from him and handed it over 
to Senator Alger. In fact, the south wing of the Capitol 
contains a brave but mournful little army of members 
who find, with the way the President is giving their post- 
offices and surveyorships to overfed but hungry Senators 
the political life is scarcely worth living. 

Probably this distresses the President; but, in fact, he 
needs the Senators. For furthering the Administration's 
legislative plans a Senator counts one hundred, while a 
Representative at most counts only two and a fraction 
Under the sanction of a high and beneficent purpose, 
therefore, Mr. Roosevelt will doubtless continue, although 
with a constricted heart, to deplete the meagre little plum- 
pot of the unfortunate Congressmen and swell the fat store 
of the Senators. 

Congressman Overstreet is secretary and an experienced 
and valuable member of the Republican Congressional 
Committee —or was, rather, until he was so ruthlessly 
despoiled of his surveyorship, when he resigned, with the 
evident idea that if the President was going to give Bever- 
idge all the offices he could get him to do the campaign 
work, too. Congressman Babcock, whose legislative r!ans 
are in conflict with those of the Administration, has also 
given over campaign labors. Some others are so busy 
thinking of their own injuries that they can sound the call 
to arms with only half a heart. The President is high- 
minded, but even a Congressman is susceptible to human 
emotions; and, in pursuing great legislative plans, the 
Executive seems in a fair way to disorganize his party. 


Wanted: Some Lung-Savers 
K )R a people of unmatched mechanical genius we fail 


disgracefully in some important particulars. Press 
dispatches relate that the new Governor of Ohio reviewed 
his inaugural parade from a glass box. This saved the 
Governor from pneumonia, but not the thousands of good, 
useful, devoted citizens who paraded and looked on in the 
open. A civie parade is the acme of dullness at best. It 
is a shame that it should be made, in addition, a means of 
suffering and death. With fifty trained ‘‘supes” and a 
moving-picture machine, a very fine parade can be repre- 
sented ina warm, comfortable hall, and kept passing a given 
point until the spectators fall off their chairs-—- absolutely 
without danger to the public health. Half the time of the 
Supreme Court is taken up with oral arguments which are 
quite useless, since every point in the case is carefully 
embodied in the printed briefs from which the court really 
makes up its decision. Phonographs trained upon a 
dummy bench would be a great improvement, from any 
sensible point of view. As for Congress, the expenditure 
of energy in utterly useless speech-making constitutes a 
vast national waste and reproach, which couid easily be 
reduced by applying the multiple principle and requiring 
members to make their speeches in bunches of not less 
than twenty. We need a national commission for apply- 
ing the latest improvements to public affairs. 


Nobody Lost— But the Public 


‘ e-* Northern Securities Company has recently made 
a report of its operations which contains one 
item of general interest. The item is, ‘ 
$595,420.” 

This is what it cost the railroads to discover that there 
is one way in which they cannot effect consolidation. The 
cost to the Government in winning its celebrated lege 
victory over the company is not stated, that we know of, 
but it was undoubtedly very large. Possibly, as an aca- 
demic demonstration, the victory was worth the price. A 
survey of the railroad field, however, fails to disclose any 
tangible benefits to anybody except the lawyers who re- 
ceived the fees. Certainly competition among railroads has 
not been increased. The concentration of railroad control 
is greater now than it was when the Government attacked 
this particular merger, or when a divided Supreme Court 
pronounced it illegal. No one competent to form an opin- 
ion on the subject doubts that this concentration will 
be greater five years hence than it is now. The Union 
Pacifie still owns the Southern Pacific. Within a year it 
has absorbed the new Denver, Northwestern and Pacific. 
The ‘parallel and competing ”’ Michigan Central and Lake 
Shore are still merged in the New York Central organiza- 
tion. Mr. Hill is said recently to have expanded his 
system by taking in lines to the Gulf. A treaty between 
himself and Mr. Harriman puts Northwest transportation 
where it was before the decision, so far as concerns the 
shipper. The big railroad units are really as big as ever, 


Legal Expenses, 


and growing. 

This is interesting at the present time as an illustration 
that you may have a law and a court decision, and all the 
essentials may yet remain quite unchanged. The North- 
ern Securities decision was a famous victory—-for the 
Government's lawyers in their battle of wits with the rail- 
It gained nothing whatever for the public. 


road lawyers. 
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tage with the demand for the free ad: 






Islands have 





sion of their sugar : 


tates To-day 





dollars per ton in the world’s market rt ‘ I} 
American price of raw var is t j i Det 
ton owing to our duty of thirty-t do per tor Ire 
trade in sugar, therefore, means that the Filipino pro 
ducer shall receive in the Americar ur eventy 


dollars a ton, the American price, instead of forty dollat 


a ton, the world’s price The addition of thirt dol 
lars a ton will be wholly at the expense of our consumet 
or our taxpayers 

If our consumers could buy the island prod ut th 
world’s price, free of duty, it would mean cheaper sugar, or 
if we should continue to collect a duty upon it, it would 
mean revenue for our Government In either case the 
Filipino would remain just where he is, so far as the 
ugar is concerned. but the proposal is to take off the 
duty and give the island product the benetit of our pr 
tive tariff Wholly at the expense ol ir consume! 
payers and for the exclusive advantage of the Filip 
planters 

| am opposed to tree trade th the Philip; 
lor two reasons: first, because it 1 wa 
to the American peopl n i r 


permanent harm, ratuer than pert 


Filipino peoplh Nearly everybody now 


acquired a Pandora’s box of troubl her ‘ ut th 
Philippines. Nearly everybody agrees that, sin ha 
them, We must do the Dest We Cal oO get then i arted 
on Lhe way Lo prosperit And three such representatiy 
men as Roose ell, Lalt and bri in ayr n I i 
emn duty, both to the American and to the Filipino peopk 
to give the islands the great right of self-govert he 
only difference being as to tne me ow road i 
inderlying this question Of [ree trade in sugar and tobacco 

the fact which reaches out into future generations of our 
country and of theirs i il 


li we make 


Che rush of events has carried us far from the id iand 
marks. With great problems of our own unsolved, we have 
taken upon our shi 





vulders the proble ms Of alien races al 








distant lands. Our precipitous statesmanship has put 
many a strain upon our institutions and we are walking in 
paths strange to ourfeet. But let us use some delibs 

before we pile new and heavier burdens upon the ¢ ling 
masses Who bear the cost of government, and let us th 
twice before we irrevocably unite the fortuns ir 
dren and the children of the Filipir by economic bonds 
which it is easy to assume and difficult to put off 


A Subsidy for Tropical Isiand: 


B* OUR policy in the tropies the American consumer is 
compelled to take the amount of the sugar tax out of 
his own pocket and hand it over to the island producer 
This he has been doing at a time 


expenses for militar 
Canal, with a resulting detic ithe national treasury We 


when lave ft wing 


and naval purpoves and the Isthmiar 


admit the sugar of Hawaii duty free, which deprives ou 
treasury of thirty-tive dollars per ton on 
total cost to the American consumer of 31 4,000,Q00 We 
do the same with Porto Rico's 100,000 tons, which tak« 


ets Cubas 1.0 


100,000 tons, a 


$3,500,000 more from our por O00 ton 





come in witha fifth of the duty off (a concession of sever 
dollars per ton), which relieves us of $7,000,000 more "he 
total for all three is $21 WO O00 and ne a nyie cent 


thereby saved in the cost of sugar on the tables of the 
United States 

Now come the Philippine Islands with their demand for 
which will promptly f 


t tupthe price o 


similar treatment 

















their sugar in our markets from fo lollars per ton to 
Seventy-five dollars pe rton Under icha st i r I 
old maximum of 400,000 tons nuall will d ess be 
restored Then the United Stat Treasur ) 
$14,000,000 more annuall ? rea ch 
worse than that If this s bsid orks in th 
Philippines as it has in Cuba it tim e productior 
to 1,000,000 tons, when the patient American tr iry will 
suffer to the extent of $35,000,001 inually, tot r ptly 
subtracted from our revenues and thet i od 
some other form of taxation, the Filipino planters benetit- 
ing to the amount that the treasury loss 

Does justice to the Filipino people demand this sacrifice 


on our part? I answer that it does not that American 
statesmanship should be able to devise a wiser plan and one 
capable of giving the Filipinos something better than a 
subsidy at far less cost to the United States. And I insist 
upon it that the real cost, after all, is not to be measured in 
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A Wrong Way to Help the Philippines 


By Francis G. Newlands 
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though I trust my proposals are far more 
businesslike than the policy our Govern- 
ment has already adopted in regard to 
Philippine railroad development. 

The last Congress authorized the Insular 
Government to guarantee four per cent. 
interest on $30,000,000 of railroad bonds 
for thirty years. This is done for the joint 
benefit of the Filipinos and the railroad 
corporations. It is paternalism in its most 
extreme form, but it isan improvident kind. 
The United States can borrow money at 
two per cent. as readily as it Can guarantee 
four per cent. on the bonds of private cor- 
porations. The saving in the interest 
charge would be so large that in thirty years 
it would pay the entire cost of building the 
railroads. What folly, then—to use no 
harsher term--to load upon the impover- 
ished Filipinos a burden twice as great as 
necessity demands! 

When this proposition was before the 
Senate I tried to amend it by proposing that 
the Insular Government should construct 
and operate these new railroads, but my 
amendment failed. I insist that it is no 
more paternal for the nation to lend its 
credit Lo our competent and honest Insular 
Commission than for the nation to authorize 
og Insular Government to lend its ere = 
to private corporations which will exploi 
tho se harassed and di scour aged peopl or 

‘all the traffic will bear. 

It may be objected that the Government 
has not entered upon the policy of building 
and owning public utilities, either at home 
orin the colonies. That is another mistake 

the Government is building the most 
magnificent irrigation system in the world 
for the benefit of homeseekers, and the 
Government owns on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama a railroad and is trying to build a canal. 
I have the highest appreciation of what 
Secretary ‘Taft has done and is trying to do 
for the benetit of the Philippines. There 
is no finer example in the history of colonial 
administration, and no statesman of any 
age or country has ever dealt with such 
pr »b blems in a loftier or more unselfish 
But subsidy will not solve the de- 
plc re “4 le economic situation in the island: 
which he is ro irous of remedying. It 
may help the planters as in Hawaii and in 
Cuba, but it will not greatly aid the com- 
mon people, the taos or peasants, to whose 
uplit r he has applied so much thought 




















ind effort Phe explanation of this policy, 
perhaps, is to be found in the false doc- 
trines of the political party to which he 
be ny a party wi h proce Is on the 
theory that 1f the people on the top laver 
if society are made prosperous some of 
their prosperity will leak down among 
the comr n people, to use Mr. Bryan 
iking illustration his 1s prosperit 
wepage. « | prefer to see it apphed I 
dir tior 
ority in the House 
ma e free trade with 
the r the misapprehe 
ion 0] will weaken the 
stem of protect n. The truth is, that 
it will only widen the sphere of protec 
tion without relieving the people of tariff 
Laxe in hentest degree It doe 
not mean ge e free trade, 1 even 
freer t te t mear ! re re ed 
trade, ior it 1 i to ie w the 


sion of th pine products t« 
the United States without duty by the 
repeal of Philippine duties on Americar 











product his means that we shall 
close the door of the Philippine Islands 
ipon the trade of the world, without 
opening the doors « f the Unite 1 St: te 
to that trade rhe policy intensifies 
the evils inherent in exaggerated pr 


tection and should not appeal to ani 
Democrat familiar with the sit ! 
I ee there 1s more than a pos 

















sibility of ugly international complica 
“ye to grow out of the plan. 

At the very moment that we close the 
Vhilippines to the world’s trade we are 
demandi: the pen d r for our A 
goods nd Korea, while ror 
mushy ¢ ‘ our trade with J: 
‘iso. Can we consistently adopt 
volicy with the great Onental nations 
Wil thev continue to extend « {ual Op- 
portunity to us in the’ Onment while we 
leny it to them Is it not almost cer 

that by insisting upon a plan so u 
generous as th we shall either imper 


yur trade with the Orient or endanger 
the peace of the world? 

Plunged into the conquest and gov- 
ernment of the Philippine Islands al- 
most before the average citizen knew 
where they were, we have made many 
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mistakes and paid for them with blood 
and treasure. Let us not make the 
grave blunder of adopting a policy which 
will lay new and grievous burdens upon 
our own people, while holding up to 
the Filipinos the false ideal of prosperity 
to be gained through bounties rather than 
by intelligent labor and honest thrift. 
Above all, let us not rivet upon the Republic 
the bonds of Empire by making our Philip- 
pine possessions so economically dependent 
upon us that they can never be politically 
free. Weare holding the Philippine Islands 
in trust for the Filipino nee That 
trust involves ultimately t concession 
of self-governmentand complete autonomy, 
and for this reason the islands should be 
treated as a separate entity, uncomplicated 
by tariff and shipping legisl: ation with our 
own. So, when the time comes for cutting 
the political tie that binds us, the islands 
can move on in a thoroughly individualized 
life. Retaining Subig Bay as a naval and 
commercial station, we will have every ad- 
vantage the occupation of the Philippines 
can give us ~ and we will relieve ourselves of 
the great disadvantage of holding 7,000,000 
unwilling men in subjection 7000 mile saway 
from our base, amid surroundings that 
constitute a constant menace to our peace. 


A Trick of the Trade 


HAT the managers mean business in 

their warfare against ticket speculators 
cannot be questioned, but their: motive is 
not, as they are so fond of making believe, a 
disinterested desire to protect the interests 
of their patrons. There are many ulterior 
motives. In the theatre more than any- 
where else it is true that nothing succeeds 
like suecess, and there are few more elo- 
quent signs of prosperity than the staring 
placard: ‘Tickets bought on the sidewalk 
will be refused at the door.” 

A critic who wants d to seea play asecond 
time lately offered his four dollars at the 
box-office. There were no seats to be had 
there, and the press-agent was called. He 
dodged out on the sidewalk, md the watch- 
ful newspaper man saw him buy the seats 
from a speculator. When he returned he 
said he had got them at a neighboring 
hotel. incidentally he flatly refused the 
protfered money 

At one prominent theatre the sidewalk 
speculator was known to be an indigent 
brother of the proprietor. If the managers 
were always able to divide profits with the 
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The Mockeries of Fame 
By J. W. Foley 


his face is offle freckuld ann his hare 

is Offle redd butt it doant matter ware 

u put him in the gaim he neavur maiks 

a nerrur ann wenn he kums up ann taiks 
his batt the fealders get way owt. thay no 
that wenn he hitts um thay are sure to go 
igenst the fense ann wenn he maiks a hit 
his hare is redd but no wunn thinks uv it 
ann he is just uz freckuld uz befoar 

but no wun seams to notis enny moar 


heez in owr klass becaws he aint uz brite 

uZ sum uv uss ann maybee didunt kwite 
have sutch a chanst uz uss but wenn it kums 
to playen baw! instedd uv dooen sums 

he betes uss awl ann o it maiks u sick 

wenn u kann onley doo arithmetick. 
nobuddy eaver hollers wenn u doo 

a sum butt iff u maik a hoam runn u 

are grate indede ann u are grater wenn 

the peepul beer owr teem has wun agen. 


u may be smart uz u kann bee but wenn 

ure on the basebawl feeld sum day wi then 
u no u doant amownt too shux ann so 

u wunder wotts the good uv awl u no. 
sumbuddy hoo kant doo his sums at awl 
will grab his batt rite up ann hit the bawl 
ann o he getts sutch mitey mitey cheers 

uz awl ure sums woant urn fore u in yeers 
ann then u wunder wotts the good uv faim 
wenn sum wun urns it in wun basebawl gaim. 
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speculators it is not likely that the poor 
public would receive protection 

In the case of the hotels and ticket 
agencies, of course, the managers do receive 
their rake-off, and that is, no doubt, why the 
outcries of the publie generally fall on deaf 
ears. When a play is really successful most 
theatres refuse to sell any seats below the 
eleventh row, even though tickets have been 
issued four weeks in advance. At one of 
the leading New York theatres an intend- 
ing purchaser was bluntly told that if he 
wanted better seats he would have to go to 
an agency—which meant, of course, pay- 
ing two dollars and a half for a two-dollar 
seat. Some managers refuse to send more 
than a portion of their best seats to the 
agencies, and perhaps they are wise, for in 
any business the good-will of the public is 
valuable. 

Yet the managers have their excuses. 
Many playgoers, and especially transients 
at the hotels, whose time is likely to be 
limited, find it a great convenience to be 
able to learn what seats can be had, without 
making a pilgrimage from house to house; 
and there is the further excuse that the 
managers need the money. The recent 
multiplication of theatres has brought to 
many of them something very like hard 
times. Moreover, the increase of the ex- 
pense of productions, due to the advance 
in actors’ salaries and in the expense of 
stage settings, has made an advance in the 
price of seats of vital importance. In 
London the regular price of a chair in the 
orchestra is half a guinea, or slightly more 
than two dollars and a half. The erying 
evil here is not so much in the added ex- 
pense to the public as in the trickery of the 
managers’ methods, 


Mr. Brady’s Foibles 
\ ILLIAM A. BRADY has made his 


mark chiefly as a producer of popular 
melodrama, but he has ambitions to do 
everything he does well, and an Irish hon- 
esty and frankness which endear him to 
those who are associated with him. 
He has, howe ver, rigid ideas as to how 
Shakespeare should be produced. In the 
final re i arsal of Robert Mantell’s Mz ac be th 


one of the lines in the second act offended 
his ear: 

“Ten thousand dollars to the general 
use,”’ 


He rose up in the empty auditorium and 
shouted 

“Cut that line out! This is an English 
play, and a classic. I won't have any 
modern American nonsense written into 
it!” 

Mr. Mantell explained that ‘‘dollar’”’ is 
a — ld word, and that ‘ hi ilf a dollar’ 

+ still popularly used in England to mean 
a half-crown. 
When Mr. Brady is in the wrong he 
makes no bones of owning up. While re- 
hearsing Clyde Fitch's Lovers’ Lane he 
had grave doubts as to many of the lines 
and much of the comie ‘‘ business,’”’ which 
seemed to him too subtle and minute to 
“get over the footlights,”’ as theatrical 
people express it. He pleaded to have 
them cut out, so as to get more snap and 
gingerintothe action. Mr. Fitchisa past 
master of minor theatric effect, and knew 
very well that nothing delights an audi- 
ence more than to catch the meaning of 
humorous subtleties. It gives them a 
pleasurable mental exercise and perhaps 
Hatters their vanity as critics. He stipu- 
lated that his effects should at least 
given a trial with the public. The first 
performance was in Trenton, and after 
it Mr. Brady telegraphed his author: 
“You are all to the good. Every one 
of the Fitchisms went like But the 
telegraph operator refused to repeat to 
the wires just what it was that they went 
like 

One of Mr. Brady’s sayings has becom: 
a theatrical by-word. An experienced 
actor knows very well that, when he has 
nothing to do on the stage best thing 
for him isto do nothing; but crude actors 
think it necessary to invent ‘‘ business”’ 
to fillin. A young woman in acompany 
which Mr. Brady was rehearsing carried 
her inventions to the point of distracting 
attention from the principals in the scene. 
After mildly discouraging her to no pur- 
pose, Mr Brady lost pat ence, TOS up and 
shouted 

‘Didn't I tell you to keepstill? You're 
no diamond that has to sparkle all the 


” 








time 
Many a fidgeting actor has since prof- 
ited by the remark. 
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An Answer to Mr. Armour | Furnace Facts 


mes and Figures 
ras. EY JOHRW. CC. SCALES tz. Riel. sasieee 


iy January 6, y f : it tl lar = in ten years 
i appeared a long . ‘ ‘ : equipped and 
article from the pen operated 
; . the United States own and oper \ 
7 Private Freight Car System. It is to nd ice their own refrigerator ¢: . } 
the arguments advanced in that artick among which roads may bet ed tl | 


[llinoisCentral, Pennsylvania$’ 

Lake Shore and Michigan South: 
the rise of the ‘‘private car line’’; the Nickel Plate, the Rock | 
attacks (always the last resort of a the Northwestern, the Wabast , ; ' 

| desperate cause) upon the entire com- tem, the Grand Trunk, the Santa 

| mission trade of the United States,and his advance in icing charges, but t lway and many other smaller syster Ther 


that 1 now make a short reply. 
Leaving Mr. Armour’s history of 


\ of Mr. J. Ogden Armour, entitled The 
’ 



































platitudes of ‘‘appeal to the American peo- was powerless to give relief, and iat =no better refrigeration service rendered 
ple” and ‘‘a square deal’’ to stand forwhat day the National League of C ission any Independent car ag than is render The Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
they are worth, | make response only to Merchants, in ee with the pro- by these great syster Saves U, to Mh \ Coal Bill 
those portions of his argument which inac- ducers of the perishable and semi-perishabk So far as the development of the fr tt lhe Pastendr toners ; 
curately state the motives that inspired the — products of the country, has been doing it vegetable indu tvlen toy Armour pr 
National League of Commission Merchants _ part to help li ft the intolerable burden of _ is concerned, it can be said that the | 
to espouse apse of Che goomacees as Ce excessive icing charges, which, through Central Railway has built up al | : . 
cavldbaiie fruits and vegetables of the thes cuiuaivs Aeteer oleae acts, hasmade by far the la t fruit and \ Pp ret Sy pape 
country, and further correct his statement it possible for that corporation practically ( la he | 
touching other salient ~—_ in the inde- to levy any price it sees fit for icing. Stat ind this road has done this th hj] | more thas iny dots 
vendent refrigerator car line controversy. The percentages levied in this icing have the ownership, operatior i r of it } 
nfortunately for Mr. he rmour, he has been been and are so enormous as t tagger own refrigerator car Other 
misinformed upon every vital point relating belief. Asshown in several hear ore could be given, but \ rbids. | 
to this controversy and to the work of the the Interstate Commerce Commission, however, pertinent to say that the I | See ee ertaeeor coaee ake a sakes 
} commission merchants in their efforts to they ran from 100 to 400, and in some in Central (as were many other roads) was et | Furnace 
} help the producers in the attempt to have | stances over 400, — above the costof gaged in the task of | ling up the fr | 
the burden of excessive icing charges re- the ice. If such outrages as the e, perpe- and vegetabie Industry year Del t 
moved. trated upon the men with whom we were wasa single Armour fruit car in operation 
In order to make yyy 10le m in daily business and friendly relations, did | Ww 
it must be stated that in 1903 the As not justify the National League in respond- In Favor of Refrigerator Cars 
{ refrig ator car lines ent: bar into ex« ing to their request for help, then no er 
| contracts with the Pere Marquette and for aid eve ag = ‘red would be entitled to be Mr. Armour further says: ‘‘ Why, then, are | 
Michigan Central Railways, thetwosystems heeded. Mr. Armour states that the com- commission men so interested in putting the ; lhe Peck-Williamson Co.. 
_ transport the entire rail fruit ship- mission merc hants of the coun try wish to priv torcar lines out of busir } | pais 
nents of the State of Michigan,which State, drive the ind pendent car lines out of Becau private car has been steadily 4 : ; —— 29 W 
as is well known, is one of the ve ry largest existence, or, to use his own words, ‘drive and irresistibly liberating the wer 7 ’ sai 


fruit-producing States inthe Union. Those _ the private car off the track 3 of the rai lroads the clutches of the commission man.”” Now 

















exclusive contracts provided that neither of this country.” To that mistaken as- the truth is, it has been nmissi 
road should haul y refrigerator cars sumption I make the following re ~ ,which merchants who have beer i are th 
other than Armour’s, orif they didhaulany is taken from the se« — annual report of strongest advocates of refr ur 
| others that the Armour icing charge should the Refrigerator Car Lines Committee of the transportation of | hable | 1 | 
j apply. For a full understanding of what the National L« that particular reply and they did not and do not care as to tl 
| happened to the fruit producers of Michigan having been out | in that report for the ex- ownership of said cat ry} 
| when these exclusive contracts were put in press purpose of answering such an attack merchants of the country have advocat: 
force, it is only necessary to let the cold as Mr. Armour makes and as has been made _ refrigerator cars ever since the t 
rures of the change in icing prices tellthe by his attorneys before: duction, advising their use aga 
tory, it being borne in mind that not one ‘* Never while ed tes endure prot p! i f of th 
1. of change had taken piace in the ¢ t under its present Constitution can any aucers, LOU vel this « 
f ice delivered in the car bunkers, legislation ever be framed that could pre- educa by the ¢ | 
vent the formation of independent cat going on, f 
A Little Change in Prices for hire of cars to railway id cars of 
independent car lit I erat law i | } 
Before the exclusive contracts were en- fully inno other uldal be < | : 
soneed, icing from M in points to framed that c nt a rail from perts! @ col é : 
Chicago was $7.50 per car, after $25; Mich- obtaining equipm I y source it saw B J iking of ref t t 
icon poled to Philad elphia, before $20, after fit—as long ment was suitable  necs » speak of pr r r rif ) 
$50: Michigan poi to Boston, before $20, to the tral vention could no cars as distine e I ra rei ra ~ ’ d N M as o4 
after $55; Michig an p preys ee gral more day d ‘onstitution than torcar It is refr ! n of the product en 0 oney 
fore $7.50, after $35; Lacota » Mi i 1 law could be framed debarring private in transit that is required, and, as has beer ai 
Rockford, Illinois, before $s, after dividuals from gf express Wagons OI ited, this work is done by pract This 
This list could be inde finitely ext: ded, } drays to do their hauling, and compellit the eat rail ! f the count é Waist 


it woul ] be tiresome, Bu yt dice 





them t ) either buy or build w: ns or dri but where a railway has not en h rel ‘ye “ Only 















what is the enormously additional cost for that service. <A rage. ission mer-_ erator cars of its own for transportation of a ' 
of our peo} ple’s peri ishable food t ll, i it need chants being inte rested in driving inde- riven crop at a given t e, it hire ad $1 25 
only be stated that in no section of the pendent car lines out of existence, they — tior rs from a private « e, orf oe 
whole country where these Armour ex- never had nor never will have any such some other railway. This is the universal 
clusive icing contracts exist id they intention, and for the for g reaso! practice a ll continue to be r 
exist in every fruit and veg e district could not do so if they wished; but they do years to come, or until ever r na pa 
from one end of the country to the other) not wish to doso. ‘They know that, under see the wisd ind me 
isa k ss charg. made for like my s. In present conditions, ind full re rator-car ¢ i : 
fact, in many aocts ns far hi r Armour necessary adjuncts to railw: Even th ulwa i i a. 4 
icing charges prevail. This i not: ably the from, or lease « 0, each « i _, 7 
case throughout Souths 1 territory. The Omitted Word marke Cl in one sect release il . j 
pte: canmaientee: metorhageicy ed, TEMOON and a mpening crop in another! ‘ n ee \  \ ) 
charges began to weigh so heavily uponthe Mr. Armour asserts that ‘‘the operation quires additional cars for its ma ! white WO 7 
fruit interests of the country that letters of the private fruit refrigerator car ha t t f t 


began pouring in from all directions, from 
producersto their correspondentsin Chicago 
and elsewhere, asking if the National Leagu« 
of Commission Merchants would not take 
up the matter and help to secure relief. 
The matter was at once taken up by the 
— according to its duty as the on 
ganization in the country most closel 





changed the growing of fruits and berri 
from a gamble to a business.”” This asser- 
tion is framed in such a way as to make it 
only a half truth—-had the word p 
been left out it would have been a whok 
truth. It has been refrigerator cars which 
have developed the fruit and vegetabk 
industries of this country to their present 











affiliated with the producers of fruits and stupendous proportions, but not Arm 
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\f vegetables. cars, save only in so far as their number cia ‘ he ( EVERYTHING FOR WOMEN 
The first move was made in Michigan,and reached—-and the cars of that corporation ! " much the | | 
i there the first step was to see Mr. Patriarch, are to the refrigerator cars of the whole erishable food supply o r nation Yet var . 
: traffic manage al the Pere Marquette country but as a drop in the bucket hi is What the Armour « iu e contract Makes False Teeth Hold I irmly=s 
j Railway. From him it was learned that In reading Mr. Armour’s article one enables that corporation to do, and it ha . 
the exclusive contract was in existence, and would think there were scarcel any re- been done with chal h hand that the t 
that under its terms the railway had no _frigerator cars in existence other than entire country has risen in protest, pra t 
} control whatever ing Congrs 
{ over the Armours, give relief th 
and consequently i rate bil 
that firm could hall rend 


charge for icing 
whatever it saw fit. 
Mr. Patriarch dep- 
recated the great 


‘ a | \ 
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Senator Cullom’s Personal Memories 
of Lincoln—Recorded by Willard French 


PREFATORY NOTE 
ECAUSE Senator Shelby M. Cullom 
knew President Lincoln longer, better, 
more intimately than any of those now 
remaining to scatter casual glimpses of the 
old for the pleasure and profit of the new 
generation, it was, in itself, a remunerative 
mission, securing from him, for publication, 
ome of those memories. <A vital element, 
however, must be lacking from the print 
the essential presence of the veteran Senator 
His Washington home, on the Terrace, 
Massachusetts Avenue, just off Thomas 
Circle, is not so modern as to be gloomily 
oppressive. It is set back from the street 
back be yond a Tass plot, with trees and 
vines and flowers. It has a broad, old- 
fashioned veranda, and a negro who opens 
the door with a suggestion of past-time hos- 
pitality. When the Senator comes he is the 
embodiment of the same cordial sincerity 
He is tall and thin and straight, with white 
hair and beard, blue eyes and a deep, strong 
voice, intended for the truth and nothing 


but the truth 








H immediate response to my request 
was unfavorable, but he took me at once to 
his commodious study on the second floor, 
where I might more comfortably consider 
his objections Even as he spoke of Lin 
coln, however, his heart hurried with his 


thoughts to those fond memories. His eves 
lighted, his cheeks flushed, his lips trembled 
in their haste to keep pace in = race, run- 
ning back to boyh vod, whe his father, 
older than Lin« , and “tres younger, 
formed a tno of tmene ds which only death 
evere d 
A portrait of Lincoln hung on the wall 
behind him, as he sat I could not well see 
one without the other. I also saw Lincoln, 
once, when I was six years old Such 
glimpses are enduring Altogether, as 
Senator Cullom warmed to thoughts coming 
from near his heart, involuntarily I inter- 
rupted him to ask if he had ever been told 
how much he resembled President Lincoln 
He miled as he replied 
‘A great many times,” and added: “I 
believe he was considered the homeliest man 
in America.” 
Good Heavens! I had put my foot in it 
iutifully. I did not know that President 
Lincoln was homely. The impression on 
my boy-mind was so awe-burdened that 
there was no possibility of further consider- 
tion I have looked at portraits of Lincoln 
nm the ume pirit ever nee I never 
thoug of him either a handsome or 
homely. I looked again at Senator Cullom 
Homely he surely is not. Is it the effect of 
half a century of public prominence, from 
Governor of Illinois to Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations? 
Albeit, in face and frame, in mind and man- 
ner, Senator Cullom certainly impersonates 
the ideal memory of Abraham Lincoln 
His hair and beard are gray, but he wears 
them trimmed as in Lincoln's time His 
way of speech and speaking, his ambushed 
wit and quick re sponsive anecdote, his spot- 
less character, unconventional courtesy and 
ever-ready sympathy, are all in harmony 
with that ideal. See ing my embarrassment 
he smiled again and said 
One of the plea cantest con pliments I 
ever received came from an old Quakeress 
who called at my office on business. As it 
progressed she aid: ‘ Frie nd, thee some- 
what resembles Mr. Lincoln.’ Well, when 


we had settled fhe business and she was 








going away, she took mv hand and said 
Friend, thee very much resembles Mr 
hy eer 
Such is the presence which I would might 
ro, Vitally, with the following memories 
Itisd ficult to say what , for novelty, can 


concerning one who has, for 
wed, not to his friends, his 
ation, but tothe world. Only 
wvin to realize the magnitude of 
incoln among men—a magni- 
tude which it almost seems like sacrilege to 
approach in such intimate relations as per- 
sonal memories 
I began to think of Lincoln asa friend and 
an ideal when I was only twelve years old 
He was nearly thirty. The first time I was 
in a court-room Lincoln was defending a 
man charged with murder. Even then he 
was considered a great lawyer. He had a 




















Senator Shelby M. Cullom 


power with the court, the jury and the 
public that was irresistible, Lawyers were 
not specialists then, as they are to-day 
They were general practitioners. They had 
to take everything that came along and de- 


pend upon themselves and their knowledge 
of law. Precedents were few and hard to 
obtain. Mr. Lincoln was absolutely at 


home in a court-room; always frank with 
the court, the juries and the other lawyers 
He would first state the case of the opposite 
side and do it as fairly as the opposition 
counsel could. Then he would state the 
case of his client with such earnest candor 
that the judge and jury were well-nigh con- 
vinced in advance of evidence. Judge 
Davis said of him that the frame of Lincoln's 
mental and maral being was honesty. 

A client once offered Mr. Lincoln a case in 
which the facts did not satisfy him. ‘I can 
win it for you,” he said I can set the 
neighborhood at loggerheads, distress a 
widow and her six fatherless children, and 
get for you six hundred dollars which it 
appears to me belongs as rightly to them as 
it does to you. I will not take the case, but I 
will give you a little advice for nothing 
You seem a sprightly young man. I advise 
you to try your hand at making six hundred 
dollars some other wav.” 

While counsel for the Illinois Central 
Railway, in a case before Judge Davis, 
Lincoln asked that it be — d, as Cap- 
tain MeClellan was not present for the road 
When the judge asked who he was, Lincoln 
replied All that I know of Captain 
McClellan is that he is engineer of the road."’ 
He knew more of McClellan during the war 
and in the Presidential campaign which 
followed it 

When Lincoln was running for Congress 
my father drove him in his carriage to his 
appointmentsin TazewellCounty. Thefirst 
political speech which I ever heard Lincoln 
deliver began: Fellow-Citizens! Ever 
since I have been in the county, my old 
friend, Major Cullom, has been taking me 
around. He has heard all my speeches, and 
the only way I can fool the old Major and 
make him think I am not delivering the 
same speech all the time is to turn it end for 
end, once in a while.”’ 

Opposition was nothing to him when he 
knew that he was right. He was utterly 
free from jealousy, and was as deeply con- 
cerned for his principles whether he advo- 
‘ated them as candidate or from the out- 
side. When his first term as President was 
drawing to a close | was greatly concerned 
over certain intrigues | discovered among a 
set of men high in office, to rob him of re- 
nomination A secret circular was being 
cautiously sent about in the interests of 
Secretary Chase, then a member of the Cab- 
inet. I thought that Lincoln ought to know, 
if one of his close official advisers was play- 
ing traitor, so I reported the matter to him, 
exclaiming indignantly: ‘‘ Why don't you 
turn him out 

Let him alone,”’ the President re plied 
‘He cannot do me any more harm in here 
than he could outside.””. Then he wound up 
with one of his stories: ‘* We are like two 
Irishmen, going through a wood, who were 
frightened by agreat noise. They hunted in 
vain for the source of it till one of them said: 
‘Come along, Pat We're only wasting 
time. It's nothing butad -n noise, any- 
way.”’ 











Mr. Lincoln was generally considered un- 
gainly, but about him there was something 
which seemed to lift him wholly out of it. 
Some such moments have been so deeply 
impressed upon my memory that they re- 
main like stepping-stones to my thoughts 
of those old days. 

I was present when the committee of the 
National Convention met at Lincoln's home 
in Springfield to report his nomination. It 
was the awful period in our country when 
life and death hung in the balance, and a 
nomination to the Presidency was a call to 
sacrifice everything to one tremendous 
effort to save the land he loved. No one 
realized it more thoroughly than the candi- 
date. He stood at the end of the double 
parlor as the Honorable George H. Asham 
presented the committee —leading politi- 
cians and polished men from the East. But 
I remember how I watched and thought 
that Lincoln looked superior to them all. 

I remember him when his son, Willie, died 
at the White House. The services were in 
the East Room. Only the family, a few 
friends and the members of the Cabinet 
were present. The President stood by the 
bier, tears rolling down his cheeks, and as I 
watched he seemed to me more a god than 
a man, bearing the fearful burdens of the 
Nation with the quivering lips and tear-wet 
cheeks of the stricken father. 

The swift vicissitudes of time have 
wrought havoc in the ranks that were, and 
besides myself there is but one survivor of 
the sad party on the funeral-train which 
bore our beloved President from Washing- 
ton to his home. The sorrow, everywhere, 
through which we passed is something I 
can never forget. Crowds gathered at every 
crossing, with uncovered heads, in a demon- 
stration of grief such as I think the world 
had never known before and never can again. 
I thought of a day, long before, when I met 
Lincoln after his campaign with Douglas 
Lincoln had received the popular majority, 
but the Legislature had given the vote to 
Douglas. When | expressed my great re- 
gret he laid his hand on my shoulder and 
said: ‘‘Never mind, my boy. It will all 
come right.”’ 

I knew him in all walks of life—a young 
law ver, a private citizen, a candidate, a 
Congressman, a President. I knew him 
within the sacred precincts of his home and 
family. I have studied the lives of many of 
the great men of the world, and I say it is my 
emphatic opinion that in all which makes 
for a noble, useful life, the me mory of Lin- 
coln will remain witheut a peer, in any age, 
among the world’s men of history ° 


Stage-Struckh 


EOPLE whose position before the public 

makes them a target for begging letters 
usually find that an appeal is fraudulent in 
proportion as it is calculated to work upon 
the sympathies; but sometimes a request 
for aid has a pathos which is all the deeper 
because it isunconscious. Among the many 
letters Clyde Fitch has received, he treas- 
ures one that re ads somewhat as follows 

‘Dear Mr. Clyde Fitch: For eight years, 
ever since I wasa girl of twenty-five, | have 
been a hopeless invalid, confined to my 
couch by day and by night. During this 
time my only consolation has been making 
lace, and I have now completed a wedding 


veil of very beautiful design, and large 


enough to cover me from head to foot. I 
am naturally desirous of making use of 
same, and have thought how nice it would 
be if you would write me a play, the chief 
scene of which is a wedding, in which I 
might wear it. Before 1 was sick I once 
played in Private Theatries, and friends 
said | was very beautiful, though they may 
have been prejudiced. I know that I am 
not an actress like Bernhardt or Mrs. 
Leslie Carter; but your plays do not gen- 
erally call for acting, and even if you did 
rise to greater heights, the chief scene, you 
know, would find me beneath the wedding 
veil, which would conceal everything. May 
say that I am a little better now, and noth- 
ing would pull me together, the doctor says, 
like having a real interest in Life. It seems 
to me that this is a great opportunity for 
you to shine in your Art and doa good Deed, 
too. Admiringly Yours, etc.’ 
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The Beguiling of Peter Griggs 


(Concluded from Page 


there at the door 
up an inventory. 


of the curtain that hang 
like 


} 
a pawnbroKks r manning 





Finally he said: ‘Ye got a nice place 
here the first words that had come from 
his lips e we left the restaurant. ‘The 
be likes these jimeracks he got alot o’ 
thim up where he lives. I seen him pay 
twinty dollars to a Jew-dago for one o’ 
t] (nd he pointed to my row of minia- 


face to face with the 


thing in the vest- 


By this time I was 


awfultruth. There was n 





pocket, norin the cup, and there was noth- 

ing in the drawer. Ihe only money I had 

as the two-dollar bill which had been left 

over after paying Mrs. Jories spread it 

out before him and looked him straight in the 

eye—-fearlessly—-that he might know I 
im an untruth. 

1,’ | said in my kindest 

taker 1 find | have no 

nt 


Ve pald away every centexcept 
land let me 


take this Dill 
the balance 








be d d!’ he said. ‘I 

vo dollar I'll take this 

Then he put 1 pre- 

is ( iy in his pocket and thout 
d wa i out of the room.” 

Bu di hey give it back to you 





" | blurted out. 

















hen vou went for i 
Peter leaned back in his chair and 
darur ed on the arm with his fir I 
| ell the truth, I have been ashamed 
I ip} e they will give it back when 
I ask the And é day I intended 
r and p t them the money, and 
‘ lay I shun the street as if a plague 
there I l¢ me t but not 
Please d t aS) oe 
Ha ou seen none of the nee 
] ré i wa? ' t it ) 
0) the | i He ilked up to 
le | ha my lunch in Nassau 
I ! t bett than you did,’ he 
il } { i lu | the 
d Ju \ ‘ m the Hut 
Accor ct ma remarked the 
nird t ] ng you with that 
‘ aT 
B i pass out a 
. d the se nd 
Pert ( nued I, t 
Its ft hit tl an ne be 
‘ ihe } ! } t it 
ch He] lown 
1, be ‘ 
‘ ‘ + hat } ’ F it 
} ‘ order nd th 
dt eal f pa for it 
t lreadful! Dre: 
Peter t d in his se: t oniy the tt p 
his red ill eap showed he back 
hair. Forsomer he did 
hen he said if 
+ } ‘ 
Mean, mean } le erve me 
some da late | aga knocked at 
I i i } letter! T ad WV tn or 
\ } consent. t rT self to Fos- 
i 1 tureand ¢ iin the 
ance ind le the b ‘ exactly 
“ ! M hand had hardly 
i I hen , Cheek oice 
Wi lar ‘ 
He had spr ¥z m f cna now and 
I advan t reet me 
\) ™~ iia ( I t 
r¢ ‘ ¥ | 
\ ’ 1 the ana 
and - 
N i i mi ir hat 
! t ‘ i I t exX- 
ra i t i 4 . 
i r ' 
‘ ‘ a 
r } 7 } 
i 1 ( r 
ii ‘ ng er ( ack the panels 
I got up at once and turned the knob In 
the corridor sto the Large Man He was 





inside before I could stop him—I couldn't 
have stopped him. You have no idea, my 
dear friend, how big and strong that man is. 
What he expected to see I don’t know, but 
it evidently was not what he found. 

‘“T had the deuce of a time finding you,’ 


he began, looking about him in astonish- | 


ment. 
inquiring. Only got your number from 
that red-headed plate-shover half an hour 
ayo. 

Peter's voice had now regained its cus- 
tomary volume: 

‘I had backed to the fireplace by this 
time and had picked up the poker, as if to 
punch the fire, but I really intended to strike 
him if he advanced too close or tried to help 
himself to any of my things. He never took 
the slightest notice of my movements, or 
waited for any answer to his outburst 
just kept right on talking. 

‘“*You were so dead easy there warn’t 
no fun in it. 1 dropped to that the first 
time you opened your head, but Sam had 
picked you outandithadtogoatthat. My 
wife saw his n oon as she got her 
eyes on you, but Sam, like a fool, wouldn't 
listen. He was to do the picking, and so 
I couldn’t say a word. When we all got 
outside, k a turn around Wash- 
ington have my laugh out 


» 1 could 
onSam, and when wegot back you were gone 


istake as 





cle: we tor 


square sé 








and so was the fellow from Boston who 
chipped in. That knocked us silly—wife 
gave us rs and I felt like a yellow dog. 





Been a-feeling ever since. The Dago 
either couldn't or wouldn’t understand. 
Said we'd better come in when the boss was 


so 


eleven oO" lock 
ght and had only time to 
When I got back at six-ten 
to the staurant, found 
boss, heard how he'd pulled 
bill. $0.60, wasn’t it 

said it was, anyhow—and 


there We had to take the 
to Boston that nig 

catch the train 
ight | 
Mike and 
vour leg 





to-? lrove re 


he 


paid the 





oker now and was 
won't sit down 
to take the 11:45 for 
id a lot of fun out of it, 


Well, we h: 





invi , only | didn’t intend it should end 
up the lid Just edt teven 
with Sam and win n be 

Bet I asked. I began to see some 
da rnt? 

1é m I'd buneo any New Yor! 
man he'd ‘ out, and you happened t 
be the Ye see Wile Ll and Sam 
were here for a few davs and we struck 
Thanksgi rand wanted some fun, and we 
had it. You're white, old man, all the way 
through— white as cotton and our kind 
never flunked once, orturneda hair. Sally 
took an awful shine to y« Shake! Next 
time I’m in New York I'll look you up and if 

Lever come out our way we'll open a keg 

o’ na nd make it red-hot for you, and 
aon t 11 Here's my card, so 


reet it 
you can remember.’ 
icked up the card from the table, 
his chin, and broke into one of his 
| reached over and took 
It bore this inscription 
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sacred cause: collecting from the masses, 
and expending in helps toa higher lif 
in colleges and great trair 
churches and libraries. The 
control and guide, that they 
guide and train the masses into 
indus try and economy. 
‘‘Business,” he continued in th 
low, monotonous voice, ‘‘is dest 
the great advance-agent of the millen: 
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good evil!’” he said. ‘*‘Men misunder- at to 
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Now, a large | lock of stock of this Black 
Creek Valley Road is in the hands of Torman 
and Bentley, the New York broke rs. Itear 
be bought for about sixty-two. 

I looked at him in surprise—‘‘ Sixty-two,” 
he had said, and a recent quotation I had 
seen on that stock was below thirty. 

“They have fifty thousand shares,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘sufficient to give full con- 
trol; and the Wiskegon Company had bet- 
ter — its capital at once in that road. 

But the price is too high, Mr. Grauman.’ 

‘Not forthe controlling interest, Richard 
Litth blocks may run much lower— they "re 
little use to any one. But this control 
cannot be secured for less than sixty-two.”’ 

‘Then again,” 1 insisted, ‘‘this will 
absorb our entire capital.” 

‘There will be no difficulty about that.” 


he retorted. ‘‘As soon as the Wiskegon | 


Company has secured this stock it will issue 
bonds to the same face value, five million 
dollars, depositing the stock as security. 
The Standard Wool Company will purchase 
these bonds at the same price as you now 
pay for the stoek—sixty-two. Your full 
capital will thus come back to the treasury 
and you will still have your road.”’ 

Of course, this put a different face on the 
matter, and as there could be no question 
as to the desirability of our controlling this 
road and hence the freights, | readily agreed 
to bring the matter before the directors of 
the Wiskegon Company without delay. 

1 returned to Michigan, and lost no time 
in interviewing the directors separately 
and privately. With one exception, I 
found but little trouble in convincing them 
of the expediency of Mr. Grauman’s plan, 
and at a subsequent meeting the necessary 
order went th rough, and the railroad stock 
was purchased. The bond issue followed 
without delay, and was _— noup by the 
Standard Wool Comp: ny as agreed. Their 
agent, John Strang, had been on the ground 
and greatly « Xpedite d the proc edin 

Some two months later I was consulting 
with him over proposed improvements on 
the railroad, and | remarked that, although 
I considered the Wiskegon Con pany Wa 
safe in the matter, | could not understand 
the position the W or pear had taken 

If they wished to control this road,” | 
urged vhy not have bought the stock in 
the first place and wt y pay sixty-two when 
there was nothing i cht to Warrant an) 

uch advance? [ hey ae tedly, Mr. Strang 
you have good reason for all this; but it 
eems to me that if I am to act in useful co 
operation with you, | should do so 
efficiently and be more Valuable if ] had a 
clearer knowledge of these matters.”’ 

Mr. Dubble!” he said in his strong, im- 





more 


pressive way, ‘‘the knowledge you alread 
possess is ample to make you of great value 
to us; but that value may be greatly en- 


hanced by a more implicit confidence in us 
than | think you now possess.” 

I protested, but he went on: 

‘For that reason I will tell you the inside 
story of this little operation. Do you know 
for whom Torman and Bentley sold that 
railroad stock?” 

‘l understood it was for some syndicat¢ 

‘Itwasforthe Standard Wool Company !"’ 

I stared at him with a surprise stronger 
than I think I had everfelt. I had certainly 
never heard of the Standard Wool people 
selling any railroad which they had once got 
hold of 


They bought that stock,” Strang con- 


tinued three months ago at thirty-two.” 
In — no comment 
So that, Mr. Dub ble their profit in se 
ing to the Wis kegon Con pany Wasa million 


and a half 

**But they bought it all back, Strang,” 

I stammered, when | could collect 

thoughts-—‘‘that is, they bought the bonds.” 

*“*And those bonds,”’ he retorted with a 

beaming smile, ‘‘were sold last week at 

eighty-seven. That gives another profit of 

a million and a quarter. There’s a little 

more to it, friend Dubble!”’ he continued, 

as | stared at him in mingled amazement 
and admiration. ‘‘We have bought and 
old that road twice, and made that profit of 
three and three-quarter millions; and yet 
we still control it comple telv. The Wiske- 
gon Company owns the stock, and the stock 
carries the voting-power; and you and our- 
selves acting together own the Wiskegon 
| Company.” 

‘Good Heavens!” | said it in my ex- 
citement **You eat the cake and have it, 
too!” 

Exactly, Richard! That is very well 
put. ‘Fat the cake and have it, too.’ That 
is the cardinal principle of business as inter 
preted by the Standard Wool Company.” 
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The Tenderfoot 


many proofreaders spell it so, although, of 
course, the Spanish word bro which 
means ‘‘wild,” is correct both in spelling 
and in application. Finally, he rides his 
‘broncho” up into the mountains and 
meets a packer doing wonderful things with 
an intricate rope. Thus he learns about 
the diamond hitch, and now he begins to 
feel himself exceedingly Western. It shall 
now go hard if he do not break into print 
and attempt to explain, by means of dia- 
grams, all about the diamond hitch. He 
calls it “‘tying the diamond hitch,” but the 
packer called it ‘‘throwing the hitch” or 
“throwing the diamond.” After the 
tenderfoot has seen his explanation and 
diagrams in print, he may be surprised to 
know that there are about nineteen other 
ways of throwing the diamond, and that 
genius in this regard is unrestrained, as in 
any other. 


“How!” 


This last matter drives the tenderfoot to 
drink. You would think he could, at least, 
take a drink correctly —would you not 

for surely the language of conviviality is 
universal. Not so. The tenderfoot fails in 
his attempt to be Western even here. “He 
has heard the salutation ‘‘How!” at some 


army post—the shibboleth of the art 
So, to be in good form, he says to his gu 
Well, here’s how!”’ or, perhap Here's 
how! That is where the detect | 
He is not Western until the grim salutati 
_ rono Ss with he 4 meert d n t 
me { the pl ilanges, the ra ulna and 
} ru together with that adr tyke 
aevice the ball-: and- socket oint of 
shoulder—falls instinctively from } ] 


rned and Indian as it Was in the be- 
ling. ‘‘How!” That is enough 

Che tenderfoot will for a long time climb 
into his saddle by a hand-grasp on th 
cantle; which means, of course, that | 
must take his hand off the cantle as he 
swings his right leg over and into placs 
After he has done that a few times with on 
of those things which he calls a** bronch 
and which he may perhaps recognize as an 
‘‘outlaw,” he will understand why a cow- 
puncher never touches a cantle, but make 











a close connection with the por sates which 
he himself calls **horn perhaps turning 
the st rrup square out, or, perhaps, ever 
facing to the rear, with the stirrup twisted 
around to the front, before he makes } 

spring for the saddle seat. This positior 


of course, pullsa man up and into the saddle 
if the horse rears or plunges. The tender- 
foot will learn this in time, and will lear: 
‘**circle”’ his horse with his left hand, pr 
the head sharply in if he finds h 
“mean” which is another Western, 
whose significance he has learned ane 

Having learned how to get on top of a 
horse which is contrary-minded, the tender- 
foot in his first attempt may not long remain 
in the saddle. Good riding is learned 
young. Perhaps a youngster from a 
riding-school may sit a mean horse for a 
few jumps. He will call it bucking,” 
although the men from the lower range call 
it ‘“‘pitching’’; but the average Eastern 
— r will go off at about the second or third 
pit Later, he learns to tell a pitching 
horse and not depend too much on his 
rrup, but to ride with the clamp of his 
"se s, as the best busters do. Perhaps, if 
he has fighting blood in him, he learns to 
ride mean horses, and will scorn tied stirrups 
as unprofessional, and will disdain to 
claw leather,” ‘‘pull leather” or ‘‘hunt 
leather” —all ‘Aenses for catching hold of 
the horn with the hand when things are 
doing. At last, the tenderfoot learns what 
“straight-up” riding means. He also 
learns that cow- pun hers do not ride mean 
horses for love of it, but because they are 
paid to or obliged to. It is not holiday 
; rk for them as for himself. There is the 
difference between their viewpoints — the 
difference between work and pia) 

here are a thousand and one things 
which the te nde rfoot oe Ss or does not ao 
which betray him to bea tenderfoot after he 

as long thought himself something other 
wise; but grac ually he is ing 
gree—that most vainsiihe of all a man's 
degrees in education—in the school of the 
plains and the mountains. When he rides 
hisfirst pitching horse, and kills hisfirst ante- 
lope, and gets lost and sleeps out alone fora 
couple of nights, he writes home and tells 
his sister all about it—or some other man's 
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sister. When he does all these things by 
second nature, without thinking about it, 
then he is no longe rr tenderfoot but Western 
man. Perhaps by this time he has used up 
the money from home, and has learned 
how to make a living for himself in the 


country where he lives. He is now in a 
position to be Cabeza de Vaca, and to 
smile Beth A at Coronado from 
Harvard as he limps along, Westward 


bound. 

Even before he has reached his Western 
degree the tenderfoot will have given up any 
notions about patronizing the West and 
Western men, and will no longer entertain 
any thought of uplifting Western life. He 
will have learned that, after all, the West 
is just America, and that he never was very 


much better than the average Western 
man, or very much different from him. 
He will wonder, if he be anything of a 
philosopher, why two thousand miles of 


American territory make so little difference 
an environment; whereas in Great 
Britain there are wider and more permanent 


as 


differences among shires than there are | 
between empires in the United States. 
Learning all these things, the tenderfoot 


is on his way to grow at last into a human 
man. 

Would he have grown quite so much and 
so rapidly had he remained back home in 
the States? That is hardly a fair question 
to ask, at least of one openly prejudiced. 
Let each one answer that for himself, asking 
himself what means success and what means 
a proper ambition. Compare the hurry, 
the fret, the strain of an Eastern city with 
the soul-calming bigness of a Western day 
on the plains or in the mountains. Com- 
pare the dirt and noise with the unspeakable 
charm of a spot where the air is sweet and 
clean and silent. Compare a series of 
smoking chimneys with a clear horizon 
holding a blue mountain-peak suspended 
on its edge. Compare that state of soul 
which is the product of a salaried job and 
an ever-prese “ whip with th: it of the man 
who is his own boss and who is unafraid 
of li fe ° 

1 know of no better phrasing of it than 


that. I can guess at no better reason for 
the great and irresistible call which the 
West has always sent Eastward to the 
tenderfoot. In the old parts of the country 
we are afraid of life--we are anxious, 
troubled, driven. In the West, even to- 
day, men are less so. 

Tenderfeet have gone West through 


disappointment in love — perhaps this took 
more young men West than anything else. 
They have gone through failure in business 
or through family troubles, or from legal 
or criminal troubles, or in search of fortune 
where the press of pe reonal comp. tition was 
thought to be not quite so severe fromany 
of a of reasons. Many tenderfeet 
have gone West in condescension, and some 
In pity, but all have gone in hope. The 
great tenderfoot motive is that of hope 

and therein lies the spell of the West. It 
is the land of hope, or, at least, it once was 
and moreis the pity if it shall not always 
SO remain. 

The tenderfoot is in search of some Gran 
(Ju i, certain Seven Cities, some castle 
in the air, which packed humanity and 
skeer lust for dollars have left impossible 
for him back in the States. Hope holds 
him up and leads him on. 

Once the West — scarcely show you 
a fat Indian or a sick white man. To-day 
the Indians are fat sob lazy on their reser 
vations. As for the whites, i not now 
so much a battle of strong against strong 
as of weak against strong. The average 
physique of the whites of the West, the total 
striking power of the humanity of the West, 


score 


tis 


is less to-day than it ever was before. The 
tenderfeot has done it. Gra) Quirira 1s 
as yet undiscovered; but somewhere the 
tenderfoot is sure Me exists, Just a little 
farther on Th light may fade in his eyes, 
the pathos in his wife's eyes deepen that 





awful thing which men see now and then 
and turn away from. 

Some das his eyes will darken but 
always on his lips, even at the la ill be 
the smile of hope which goes with the sy 


of the West 
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European | 
Spies in America | 
manager seize a boy ish-faced patron by | 
the back of the neck and hustle | 
another room Two days later, ¢: | 





arded, he 


was shipped back to hi 


























rt rough him the girl was traced, and now 
he heads very i le milli T t 
ness in Chic cert hall, ha r | 
ot a reputation and some c: il, cor | 
uN on a different bas 
T) is no branch of which is s« 
well known to the world at lar is the 
Russian Third Section, and it i ften a 
matter for debate among those who, like | 
lf, are only a little informed, as t | 
vhether or not it has its definite ramific 
tions in the United Stat Many Frencl 
and German spies insist tha extend 
farther west than London and Paris, | 
Mr. A. M. Frohmsen, a leading Jev 
journalist, and many others have told 1 
that New — Philadelph a and other 
cities with a large Russian-born populatior 
are Ju as caoetuiie watched over as i 
Whitechapel distrivt of London itself 
There are two reasons why the peopk 
who should really know t ‘ 
this subject. The first in | 
Third Section is like Scotlan 
nation 
he ‘ hi ¥ 
1 isan ad I t 
As eet ene , 
ul i } I t at 
es except by chance lhe na re 
that there are hundreds of Ji al 
f ve Russians who pose as spies, thoug! 
maintaining a semblance of work or inde | 
pendent resources, and by thr ‘ 
a rich tribute of blackmail from J: in th 
country who have relatives or friend 
Russia Large rs of their 
are ignorant of trad n law 
wl } finds a in wh ! 
kr eT ived pio 
tussia, or to have committed some breach = | 
of laws, he threatens to deliver him to the | 
authorities, or to see that his family ! 
tussia is made to suffer, unless he pa 
the blackmailer so much per week | 


The American Toady Sp» | 


Recently the members of the Je I 
Defense Association found that its lead 
were being watched in all their movemer 


and that all 


of their secret plans quich 
common t 


talk. Whe 








fluences working this out were genuine 
Russian Third Section pe lice operatior 
or only the efforts of free-lance sples, the | 
future may show. 
It is not to be de nied, however, that thers 
are numbers of Russian diplomatic spi | 
in the country. There is one 
er lifeguard to Count Ca wl 1 
ng the cleverest of the clever He 
lirected a s\ of the 
Japanese anc ervice f 
American army) cers and 
families of high those 
who were sp’ vho wer 
not. I have of hi 
ae as pl 
pi Britis} 
f every secret of na 
have i tl 
ec;nre a ma 
re to come ul heir 
lacts It see | i 
Y le forbic 
the 
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aces pted pr ple that I have ofter " 
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to attempt to trade « ny shor 
among American women a 6 
are never, never to be proached 


that tack 

It is painful to learn 
other hand, that an Em, 
is a byword constantly ha: 
American millionaire, all 
political and other secrets 
the knowledge of this royalty-da:z 
fool, from the re ports of the secret service 
of many large corporations, to which he 
has access not do it for pa H 
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is betraying his native land merely to toady 
to a very great man who, despite all his 
power, can make no adequate return. 

A further shock I have received from 
my friends of the guardavoi is in the mat- 
ter of their American brothers. Having 
been journalistically trained to venerate the 
United States Secret Service, the New York 
Central Office and the Pinkertons, it is un- 
pleasant, to say the least, to be in a group 
around whicha smile goes when their names 
are mentioned. In criminal matters there is 
coéperation to a certain extent, and con- 
cerning agitators also, but there the free- 
masonry ceases. Foreign secret service 
men come and go, and no American official 
or Pinkerton is the wiser. 

A fine example of this is in the case of a 
great robbery at Mentone, the facts of which 
have never been published before. Of these 
I give merely what | have been told. The 
Grand Duchess Anastasia was robbed of 
jewels of such worth that the private reward 
offered was twenty thousand pounds. An 
elaborately-jeweled coronet, two eagle 
throat-clasps of diamonds and six ropes of 
pearls of enormous value were taken. One 
of the highest officials of the French police 
learned that a member of an American mil- 
lionaire’s family was likely to wear a portion 
of the loot at the horse show. He came to 
America, set a full cordon of spies in the 
suspected territory, returned on the La 
Lorraine early in November, receiving long 
reports daily by cable after his arrival in 
Paris. The suspected purchasers, however, 
remained in Europe 

Every detail of this operation was carried 
out without the knowledge of the American 
police. Why? The spies of Europe say 
that the American detectives are not more 


than half-trained; their graft is too expen- 
sive, and every one of them is, sooner or 
later, in touch with a newspaper under- 
ground pipe-line. 

There are many other fruitful fields for 
the spy than those I have mentioned. A 
few of these may be noted in conclusion. 
The blasé gentlemen of the continent who 
run short of funds are accustomed to ship 
to America, obtain entrance to clubs, and at 
cards accumulate enough to make the trip 
well worth the while, especially since what 
the Americans regard as trifling losses are, 
to these Europeans, high winnings. The 
spies mark their comings and goings. At 
times it is necessary to influence American 
public opinion. Then the spy becomes press 
agent or literary agent, and shortly there 
appears in a powerful publication a story 
concerning outrages on the Congo, or the 
true history of affairs in Tibet, or some such 
thing. Yetagain the irrepressible American 
inventor produces a searchlight that throws 
a ray which cannot be traced back to the 
light, ora big steel mill gets orders for rails 
fora military road. Then the spy must buy 
or steal the secret of the one, and retard or 
safeguard, as the case may be, the progress 
of the fulfillment of the other. 

Thousands of intricate machinations are 
necessary to perform all these things. Im- 
possible feats must be attempted; lives 
and reputations endangered for long pe- 
riods, and yet everything must be kept from 
the hungry American press. The wonder is 
that so few things leak out as did the theft of 
the English note to President Loubet. It 
was cabled to New York and then to Paris 
asa precaution, and a German spy inter- 
cepted it, sold it, told a woman, and the 
world read it in cold print. 








THE INCOMPLETE AMORIST 


the maids should hear and come running to 
see Why their young mistress was out of het 
bed at that hour. She had to go on tiptoe 
through the shrubbery and out through the 
churchyard. One could climb its wall, 
and get into the park that way, so as not to 
meet laborers on the road, who would stare 
to see her alone so « ari ,and perhaps follow 
her 

Once in the park he was safe. Her shoes 
and her skirts were wet with dew. She 
She did not want to keep him 


ade haste 
Waiting 








But she was first at the rendezvous, after 

all. 

Her thoughts went back to what she had 
diar\ If that should be 
be very, very careful. He 

must never guess it, never. She would be 
cold and distant and polite. Not 
fellow-well-met with a ‘‘brother art- 


ist,"’ as she had been yesterday. It was 
all very difficult indeed. 

She arranged her skirt in more effective 
folds, and wondered how it would look as 
one came up the woodland path. She 
thought it would look rather picturesque 
It was a nice heliotrope color. It would 
look like a giant Parma violet against the 
dark green background. She hoped her 














hair was tidy. And that her hat was not 
very crooked. However ] le one desires 
to attract ne may at least wish one’s hat 
» be stra 
She looked for the twentieth time at her 
watch, the serviceable lver wat had 











been her mother's: half Paslsix and he had 
not come 

Well, when he did come she would pre- 
tend she had only just got there. Or how 


} 

would it be if she gave up being a Parma 
violet and went a little way down the path 
and then turned back when she heard him 
coming ? She walked aw a dozen yards 
and stood waiting. But he did not come. 
Was it possible that he was not coming? 
Was he ill ly ing uncared for at the Peal of 
Bells in the village, with no one to smooth 
his pillow or put eau-de-cologne on his head 

She walked a hundred yards or so toward 
the village on the spur of ‘this thought. 

Or perhz pe he had come by another wa 
to the trysting-place? That thought drove 
her back. He was aaet there, 

Well, she would not stay any longer 
She would just go away, and come back 
ever so much later, and let him have a taste 
of waiting. But suppose he did not wait? 

She sat down again—schooled herself to 
patience. 

What an idiot she had been! Like any 
schoolgirl. Of course he had never meant 
to come. Why should he? That page in 


her diary called out to her to come home and 
burn it. Care for him, indeed! Not she! 
Why, she hadn't exchanged ten words 


with the man! 


‘ustace Vernon roused himself and 





t's got to be done, I suppose. Buck 
up -you'll feel better after your bath. 
Jove! Seven o'clock. Will she have 
waited? She's a keen player if she has. 
It’s just worth trying, I sup pose 

The church clock struck the half-hour as 
iatiaealiime tema Something palely 
violet came toward hin 

“So you are here,” he said. 
the pink frock?” 

“It's it’s going to the wash,” said a 
stifled voice. ‘‘l'm sorry 1 couldn't get 
here at six. I hope you didn’t wait long?” 

**Not very long,”’ he said smiling; ‘‘ but 

great Heavens, what on earth is the 
matter?’ 

‘Nothing,”’ she said. 

Sut you've been— you are— 

‘I'm not,” she said defiantly. ‘‘Be- 

ides, I’ve got neuralgia. It always makes 


‘Where's 


me look like that 
My aunt!”’ he thought. ‘‘Then she 
here at six and she’s been crying 
because I wasn't, and -oh, where are we?” 





“I'm so sorry you've got neuralgia,” he 
said gently, ‘‘but I’m awfully glad you 
didn't get here six. Because my watch 
Was wrong and V ve only just got here, and 
I should never have forgiven m vself if 
you'd waited for me a single minute. Is 
the neuralgia better now?” 

: faintly, ‘‘much 
‘ather sharp while it lasted, 











Yes, she s iid, Smiling 





**Yes,"’ he said, ‘I see it was. I am so 
glad you did come. But I was so certain 
you wouldn't that I didn’t bring any of my 
traps. So we can't begin the picture to-day. 
Will you start a sketch, or is your neuralgia 
Loo bad 

He knew it would be \ 

So they merely sat on the pine carpet and 
talked till it was time for her to go back 
to the late rectory breakfast. They told 
each other their names that day. Betty 
talked very carefull It was most im- 
portant that he should think well of her. 
Her manner had changed, as she had 
promised herself it should do if she found 
she cared for hin Now she was with him 
she knew, of course, that she did not care 
at all. What had made her so wretched 
no, so angry that she had actually cried, 
was simply the idea that she had been made 
a fool of. Nowhe had come, she was quite 
calm. She did not care in the least 
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He was saying to himself I'm not often 
wrong, but I was off the line yesterday 
She’s never played the game before. And 
she cried because | didn't turnup, And s 
I'm the first—think of it, if you please 
absolutely the first one! Well, it doesn't 
detract from the interest of the game. It 
quite a different game and requires more 
skill. But not more than I have, perhaps 

They parted with another tryst set for 
the next morning. The brother-artist note 
had been skillfully kept vibrating. 

Betty was sure that she should never have 
any feeling for him but mere friendliness. 
She was glad of that. It must be dreadful 
to be really in love —so unsettling. 





iil VOLUNTARY 


M& EUSTACE VERNON is not by an 
1 error to be imagined as a villain of the 
deepest dye, coldly planning to bring misery 
toa simple village maiden for his own selfish 
pleasure. Not at all. As he himself would 
have put it, he meant no harm to the girl 
He was master of two arts, and to these he 
had devoted himself wholly. 
art of painting. But one cannot paint for 
all the hours there are. In the intervals of 
yainting Vernon always sought to exercist 
bis other art. One is limited, of course, by 
the possibilities, but he liked to have always 
at least, one love-affair on hand. And just 
now there were none — none at least possess- 
ing the one charm that irresistibly drew him 

newness. ‘The one or two affairs that 
dragged on merely meant letter-writing, and 
he hated writing letters almost as much as 
he hated reading them 

He respected one of his arts no less than 
the other, and would as soon have thought 
of painting a vulgar picture as of under 
taking a vulgar Jove-affair. He was no 
pavement artist. Nor did he degrade his 
art by caricatures drawn in hotel bar 
Dairymaids did not delight him, and the 
mood was rare with him in which one finds 
anything to say to a little milliner. He 
wanted the means, not the end, and was at 
one with the unknown sage who said Phe 
love of pleasure spoils the pleasure of love.”’ 

There is a gift, less rare than is supposed 
of wiping the slate clean of memories, and 
beginning all over again: a certain virginity 
of soul, that makes each new kiss the first 
kiss, each new love the only love. This gift 
was Vernon’s, and he had cultivated it so 
earnestly, so delicate ly, that, exee pt in cer- 
tain moods when he fost his temper, and 
vith it his control of his impulses, he was 
able to bring even to a conservatory flirta- 
tion something of the fresh emotion of a 


choolboy in love. 


One was the 





THE 





Betty's awkwardness, which he te 


advances, had chilled him a little 
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MOK LOT 


though 


less than they would have done had not one 


of the evil-tempered moods been on hin 
He had dreaded lest the affair should ad 
ance too quick! His own ta as | 
he first steps in ar iffa of the heart he 
it« doubt 
aings He di 





to conduct 


to finish, | 





Jetty he shoul 





atch the flower unf 


























Criminal and Spiritual Doubles 


N CRIMINAL cases it has lately become 

quite the fashion for the accused to set 
up, as a defense, the claim that he is the 
victim of a wicked double, playing the role 
of Arnauld du Thill to his Martin Guerre 
Carlton, lately convicted in New York, 
claimed that all of his troubles were due to a 
double, resembling him exactly even to a 
crooked finger, and who had committ« 
offenses for which Carlton had beer per 
secuted for many vears George Wood, 
accused of the Wil 
Watchung Mountains, declared upon the 
witness-stand that one Henry Wolff, his 
dual self, was responsible for all of his 
troubles and was the real murderer. An 
expert ealled in the case testified that this 
belief in one ‘sdoubleisa S\ mptom of « pile p 
tic insanity; that the double is seen just 
before a fit of epilepsy Ellis Glenn, the 
mysterious young woman arrested some 
years ago in West Virginia after masquer 
ading in male attire for alleged purposes of 
swindling, and after obtaining a promise of 
marriage from another young woman who 
believed her to be a man, ciaimed in her 
defense that she was the exact double of her 
twin brother with whom she had exchanged 
clothing after he had committed the offense 
for which she was held ‘Bluebeard 
John Hoch, too, had a double in the bailif 
of a Chicago police court and side by side 
with whom he had his picture taken. The 
double rece ntly died while Hoch was still 
enjoying his reprieve, and an autopsy 
showed that his organs were in the same 
peculiar condition as were those of Hoch’s 
murdered wife 

The most remarkable case of doubles in 
the police annals of New York came to light 
last winter when two men, remarkably 
alike in appearance, were together arraigned 
for the same series of robberies One of 
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ams murder, in tne 








as of infinite patience in that pastime 

lo-morrow he would be there early \ 
ship of promise should be not launche« 

} Vas WeeKs aWwa\ The fir timbe 
vuld be felled to build a ship to carry hin 

d her too, of cour “a iittie Way toward 

enct ted islands 

He was not in love with her, but he mear 

be He careful hought of her all tha 
a of her hair, her eyes, her hands: he 
I ere really | small. dit 
} ind well shape the hands he 
loved Dest, those were i ( er ende 

but still aut 1 before he er 
to bed he wrote a little oO eI ny 
himself 
Yes I have loved before ] know 

rhis longing that invades my da 

This shape that haunts life's busy wa 
I know since long and long ago 
This starry mystery of delight 

That floats across my eager eyes 

rhis pain that makes earth Paradis« 
These magic songs of day and night 
I know them for the things the Vv are 

A passing pain, a longing fleet 

A shade that soon | shall not meet 
\ fading dream of veil and star 
Yet, even as my lips proclaim 

The wisdom that the years have lent 

Your absence is joy’s banishment 
And life’s one music is your name 
l love you to the heart’s hid core 

Those othe r loves? How Can one lear 

From marshlights how the great fire 

burn ? 
A} no I never loved before! 

When he such he « ‘ 
The Veil of at mit ele 
to have no personal application 

TO BE CONTINUED 
them had already confessed to all of the 


crimes charged, but the other ha 











ad beer 


dentiied by persons claiming to be positive 
that he was the mar ho had committed 
the robberies to which the double had cor 
fessed 

Doubles are i iT q © « 
picuou of | | researc} 
I Die! The matter ha ‘ ‘ | I 
( nection with me illeged case of 
phantasms < he I of recent ¢ 
currence I Ma while lajor §$ 
Carne Rasch was most certa vy in bed 
he was distinctly seen sitting in the House 
of Commons~—at least, either } istral 
i Or } ait it le i ~ t ii le 
members commented upon Sir Carne 
presence One spoke to ippa or 
counterpart, but received no reply ind 
soon the figure i, all of a sudde 


like breath into 











researchers are ng as to whether 
the Duke of Port il ha corporeal 
or a spirit al double He i frequer j 
greeted in London when ensconced at hi 
country estate some psychi researcher 
maintain that all of us carry with a | 
doubles which we may project lo a certal 
place when anv circumstance cause 
very intently concentrate our minds the 
Colonel Albert Rochas, ex-admir 
of the Polytechnic School of Par and a 
well-known physicist, recently announces 
that while one is in the hypnotic ite | 
fluid equivalent rises and lloats above 
head. It is alleged that the physici 
demonstrates this by h pnotizing a subject 
and then placing his hand over the latter at 
the point where the ‘‘fluid equivalent” is 
supposed to float The result is a ery of 
pain and sometimes a piercing scream from 


the subject below Thus we are 


tro ? x 7 ‘ s1¢ } 
roubled by our “‘spiritual doubles 





even 
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ense and Nonsense 


The Duke of Durham 


HE late Mr. Washington 
Duke, of Durham, North 
Carolina, at home known as 
Uncle Wash,”’ who manufac- 
tured tobacco products so 
extensively for a quarter of a 
century, used to tell a quaint 
little story on himself 
“The first time I 
abroad,”’ he said, ‘‘I visited 
Brussels, and went to see all 
ights. Inoneof the public 
buildings I found an ordinary- 
looking armchair carefully 
railed off and with a chain 
its front Bi ing tired with a hard 
orning of tramping, I stepped over the 
down the chain, and, with a big 
f relief droppe d into this chair, the 


traveled 


its s 





fence, let 


mly one | had seen in the building A 
guard in lace and buttons was on me at once 

***No sitting in that chair!’ he blustered 
See the card on the back? The Duke of 


Wellington once occuy ied that chair!’ 


‘*Well, and what of it?’ I returned, cool 
as a cucumber I'm Duke of Durham, and 
alive at that! 


down to the 
brushing the dust 


This settled the mz 
loor went that flunkey, 


atter 


from my heavy American shoes with his 
handkerchief of real European linen \ 
way-up English title catches them every 
time. I had my rest out in that solid old 


chair of the Waterloo hero.’ 


Such Foolish Old Dames 


s Poor 


W's N David Be 
/ Mrs. Carter in 
tage manager to give him 


thunder which would shake the 
It so happened that at the time 


Nature’ Imitation 


asco Wa rehearsing 
Adrea, he instructed 
a clap of 
theatre 
an electric 








storm Was raging without, and that, at the 
ery moment when a flash of stage lightnin 
lluminated the setting, a crash of genuine 
th awoke the echoes of the theatre 
Ir back of the house Mr. Belasco 
think much of that! Try it 
apain 
BR nt i we Manager, com- 
low! he foot t that was the 
i! thing 
Humph! grunte 1Mr Be co may 
good enough for Nature, | t not 
reat t © ¢ nour } | r my tape 


Long from Home 


Too : 


uch Demand 


a DOOLITTLE has for years kept a 
@ ‘‘general store”’ in a little lumber camp 
up in the Rockies, Latterly the place has 
become something of a summer resort. 


number of rough but comfortable cabins 


have been built along the 
stream and on the hillside 
For a few months each year 
the place takes on a bustling 
aspect, and the additional 
trade in household —— 
ties keeps Jim busy. This, 
would seem, is not altoge thes r 
to his liking. It is just so 
much time taken from his 
tipped-up chair on the porch, 
from his corn-cob pipe and the 
sunshine, 

For instance, summer 
before last there was a steady 
trade in ‘‘turkey red.””. Every 





occupant of a cabin was covering sofa- 
cushions and hanging windows with it. All 


this meant extra work for Jim. He was 
kept busy supplying what was to him a 
most extraordinary demand. When the 
stock ran low he replenished it, and sold it 
out over and over again at a fair profit. 
Last year one of the summer colonists 
went up early to get the cabin in order for 
the season. He dropped in at Jim’s for 
some ‘‘turkey red’? and found the mer- 
chant in his customary chair, thawing out 
in the bright sunshine 
“Jim,” said the visitor, ‘‘I want some 
of that ‘turkey red’ you had last summer.” 
Ain't got none in said he, 
“‘and 'tain’t likely I'll get none in this sum- 
mer neither. You folks got me jumpin’ 


stock,” 


around here like a jack-rabbit last year, 
fillin’ orders fer ‘turkey red.’ I had to 
keep an extry man on, ’sides working over- 
time myself. No, sir, by Jinks, I ain't 
goin’ to handle no more of that stuff 
There's too gosh-durn much demand fer it.”’ 


Thou 
I ENRY J 


Art the Man! 
HARDING, of 


County, Virginia, had the honor re- 
cently of inventing the most remarkabk 
political advertisement ever seen in print 
He published this charming bid for 

AC 
The undersigned is a 
rseer of the Poor. 
W ho is it that has always shown, in sea- 
and out of season, his deep and loyal 
interest in the welfare of the poor of this 
ty? Who is it that has never failed to 
respond to a cry of distress no matter from 
what direction it came or how far away 
is residence? Who is it that during 
and snow and hail and ice and rain 
nter--a particularly trying season, 
nber—who is that sent 
bacon and bags of he 


Henrico 


Votes 
ARD 


candidate for 


Ove 
son 


cour 





free 


miny 


all remer 


gratis sides of 


and rice and cornmeal, and in many in- 
tances yams and Irish potatoes, to the suf- 
fering poor? Who isit that ministered unto 
the trering, the widows and the fatherless? 





Verily, verily, as Nathan said unto 


David, Henry J. Harding, thou art the 
Before They're Hatched 

/ BOSTONIAN was pratsi other 

\ day, the astronomical literary 





ival Lowell 
last eclipse,”’ he said, ‘‘Mr. 
to an old 


work of Pers 
Before the 


aral . - 
Lowell observed colored 


man 
whom he liked 
atch the chickens 


George, if you will v 














out at r place to-morrow morning at 
eleven Will see them : oto 
roost 

Hi, } ( e laughed Dat’s a 
good joke! 

He thought, vou see, that Mr. Lowell 
was fox li ww nil B t, sure enough when 
eleven 0" ‘ the next mo r the 
un darkened and the chicken » to 
roost George was amazed rht 
Mr. Lowell out ar 

Wot you done tole me iz true, sah 
Mah chickens went » roost ah, t laik 
you said dey would 

‘*Yes, I suppose they did,’ the 
astronomer irned 

He yw long, sah, did you know ‘bout 
dis?’ asked Georye 

‘Oh, a long time, George.’ 

‘Did you know dey would go to roost 


a year ago?’ 
‘Yes, fully 
‘Well, dat 

an awed voice 

hatched a year ago. 


a year ago.’ 
beats all,’ said George, in 
‘Dem chickens wuzn't 
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More than a Novelist 
The Author of The Incomplete Amorist 
and Her Small *‘ Wouldbegood” 


The Busy E. Nesbit 


\ OST people know that ‘‘E. Nesbit’ is 
4 Mrs. EF. Nesbit Bland, the wife of 
Hubert Bland But somehow, they do 
not think of her as much else than a “‘ mere 
literary woman.” ‘That she really is very 
much else the snz wage here reproduced 
will amply testify It was taken at Mrs. 
Bland’ sp lace, We ll Hall, ‘Ke nt, England, in 
1900, and so the you! gure in the pic- 
ture is now somewhat changed. Not so, 
however, his mother, who has found time 
in the me vanwhile not only to be his mother 
and the author of some of the very cleverest 
of recent stories, but has ke pt up her bad- 
minton and whist, pulls a strong oar in a 
boat, ued eeu aeibe ane ll as she rows 





Mr. Kipling’s Little JoKe 


Kk tANK N DOUBLEDAY, the New 
York publisher, was in England last 
winter, and had several talks with Rudyard 
Kipling. 

One of the stories Kipling told him was 
this: ‘‘] was in Capetown, South Africa 
talking with Gooner Jameson, when the 
papers came with the story of the revolu 
(ion in Panama, the secession of the canal 

me, and the formation of the Republic of 
Panama. 

‘This particular story said that the 
whole scheme had been engineered by 
President Roosevelt, which is untrue, of 
but that is the way the story went 
and when 


course, 

‘Jameson read it aloud to me, 
ie had finished, said 

‘Gad, Kipling, that 
expedition look foolish!’’ 

Doubleday thought the story was 
good. Next time he came to Washi 
he told it to the President 
a laugh. 

‘| fail to see the joke said the President 
tartly, and when Doubleday thought it 
he failed to see it, too 


makes my litth 








Author and Artist, Too 

HAT Joseph C. Lincoln, author of Cap’ 

Eri and Partners of the Tide, comes 

naturally by his love for the sea is taken for 
granted when one learns that he was b 
in a Cape Cod village and that his father 1 
away to sea at fourteen, was in command 
i full-rigged ship at twenty-three 
in harness while on a voyage to Charleston 
in 1870, the year of his son’s birth. But 
what is less obvious is voung Lincoln's : ve 
for art When he left his Boston s wl 
he declined a place in a bank, and, entering 
a drawing-class 





iaied 





, rented a studio in Per - 
berton Square and made many pictures, 
some of which were actually sold for real 
money. To help pay the rent he wrote a 
humorous sketch or some verses now and 
then, and finally was made an associate ed- 
itor of the L. A. W. Bulletin—a strange 
bunk fora sailor-man—which he abandoned 
in 1898 for literature and Hackensack, N. J. 











THE 





LITERARY FOLK 
Their Ways 


and Their Work 


But to those days in Pemberton S juare 
Mr. Lincoln still looks back with pleasure 
There were lawyers on the first floor and 
above were the artists and a phre nologist 





or two. They lived in their idios, did 
their own cooking and were each thers 
models. Once I In | f i whol 

lor ng on the fl na mi on his 
head and a rifle at his shoulder, posing fora 


masterpiece entitled In Ambush and exe 
cuted by a stout young man who clerked 
ata Whit e Mouat l 

nted in the winter and stutt 
ime. Below stairs, too, there was a ro- 
mance in the person of a 
whom three of the t t 
but who married instead a client of 
yer, a rich mine-owner from the We 
whence the girl returned on a visit and 
bought up all the pictures that her friend 
could paint, 














Despite Appearances 


Tian lecture tour of Jerome K. Jeroms 
and Charles Battell Loomis doesr 

i of tz hammer | to the star performe 
pe of their talks before a woman's clu 
both the serious countenance of Mr. Loomis 
nd the peculiar name ol Mr. Jerome were 








noted by the speal introduced ther 
*T feel,”’ she at lr Olt t 
wr Mr. Loomis’ face: he isa humorist And 
n these days of fraudulent election itt 


uSo be necessi 





vy for me to explain that Mr 
Jerome kK. Jerome is not 


Miner Music 


| R. WILLIAM HENRY DRUMMOND 

the poet of the French-Canadians, has 
just dese rted medicine and gone into cop 
per mining in the Dominion, but he has not 
left behind him—so say his friend the 
fondness and sy nous for the picturesque 
fellows who make the merriment of his 
verse so dell btful One of his duties at 
the mines Was to engage a number of work 
men. Applicants were many, and in every 

e Doctor Drummond was somew 
functory with his questions res 
candidates’ abil ty as miner 
such inquiries were satisfactorily 
the employer's face would lig 
continued 

Can you play the fiddk Or the cor 

certina Can you dance And can 





And it is declared that, unless he could 
reply in the affirmative to one or other of 
these concluding questions, a man had small 
chance of getting a job 


In the wepenietd 


GOSSIP | t that I 

sat last determined to return to 
, r , 

and is at work on a story which 


"next autumn 





HAN KESTER, au 
tunes of the Landray 


: Weodk 


a nts, | t 
Marvland, the "n e ot 
now, With his brother 
dramatist, taken up his r 





1 Wi stmoreland, England 


© Puiuip VERRILL MIGHELS’ new long 
is to be a juvenile in wl 








i juveniles nowa 
ifining themsel vse 
} nry Jame o Mr 
! li a ve-affair for 

fet s sake 
@ LAWRENCE Mott, author of Jules of 
the Great Heart, is one of those happy 
writers who, so their publishers assure a 
candid public, have P ne or had a man a 
cript rejected.’ The class is a small one 


So far as one 


member: 


can recall, it has only one other 
Josephine Dodge Daskam 


@ May SINCLAIR, the author of The Divine 
Fire, has not been slow to visit the country 
which gave her the first great appreciation 
of her work. For some little time she has 
been the guest of Kate Douglas Wiggin in 
New York. The other day a reception was 
given in her honor in Philadelphia by Mary 
Moss, author of A Sequence in Hearts. 
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vinegar-making 
bid fair to be revolu- 
tionized by the use of 
“pure culture” 
yeasts. A German scientist has isolated the 
microbes of two kinds of yeasts admirable 
forthe purpose, and proposes t hat they shall 
be put up in little bottles for sale to manu- 
facturers of the product in question. 

In the brewing of beer and ale pure yeasts, 
representing recognized and desirable spe- 
cies of fermentation-producing microbes, 
are employed; and it is argued that it is 
equally important in the making of vinegar 
to utilize selected micro-organisms to carry 
on the requisite processes, developing alco- 
hol and acetic acid. 

Up to the present time the customary 
way of making vinegar has been to add a 
small quantity of good old vinegar to the 
cider, grape-juice or other liquor that was 
to undergo conversion. This dash of old 
stuff will contain enough of the desired 
yeast to start the latter to growing in the 
fresh ‘‘must.”” Unfortunately, however, 
t is liable also to contain the microscopic 
plants which, multiplying, produce the 
scum called ‘‘ mother.” 

rhis, of course, is undesirable; but still 
worse are the tiny ‘ s’’ which are readily 
transferred, in the manner described, from 
cldy Inegar to new. ‘1 hese so-called eels are 
minute worms, half an inch or more in 
length, which live in the vinegar and render 
it unsuitable for human = consumption. 
Their eggs are so tiny as to be blown about 
by the wind, and sometimes in this way, 
doubtless, they get into fresh ‘* must.” 

The German scientist referred to main- 
tains that his yeast cultures produce vinegar 
that is perfectly clear, of good color, with 
suificient acidity and of satisfactory ‘‘bou- 
quet.””. This last quality, which is due 
chiefly to volatile ethers, is not less impor- 
tant in vinegar than in wine. 








WELL-TRAINED OYSTERS—CAREFUL 
CULTURE PRODUCES THE BEST SORT 
IN THE SHORTEST TIME, 


‘i State of New Jersey is attacking the 
problem of oyster culture on scientific 
] 


‘rinciples, and is making experiments 
vhich, from this point of view, are far ahead 
of any hitherto undertaken with a practical 
purpose in this country. 

The enormous oyster product of the 
United States is as vet only a wild crop, 
but in the not-distant future the areas of 
estuary and tidal river-bottom that yield 

will be subjected to as systematic a cul- 
tivation as any arable land. In that day 
the annual oyster harvest of the Che sapealke 


be, perhaps, 350,000,000) bushels a 


eq ial to its total output for the 


quantity 





st filtv years, 
i;ventually, oyster culture in this coun- 
try will be under as thorough control as 
fish culture is to-day Already oyster seed 
s produced on a large scale in what might 
be called a semi-artificial way in Long 
land Sound, by planting shells to catch 
spat but this is a primitive method. 
At the oyster experiment station which 
New Jersey has established a special study 
t made of means whereby the eggs of 
the fe ale oyster may be taken, fertilized, 
ind Matched in water of proper tempera- 
re, density and degree of saltness. 
It is enurely corceivable that in the 


; hatched in this manner ma 
be reared to thumb-nail size in shallow 
to which the tides are admitted 
ind supplied in numbers practically un 
t wers, thus be re- 
eved of the necessity of bothering with that 


future oysters 


res 


ted to gre who will 





e business. Up to the present 

wever, the best method discovered 

to place stack f tiles (each one a half- 
eylinder) just below the level of low tide, 
to afford resting-places for the baby bi- 





valves in the swimming stage. They fasten 

the tiles in great numbers 

beginning there ipon to deve lop shells, and, 

when they have had time to grow a bit, they 

are scraped off and utilized as seed for 
! . 


pla: 


themselves to 





This method is 
practiced on an ex- 
tensive scale in 
Europe, but not as 
yet in the United 
States. Over there 
the up-to-date cul- 
turist puts his young 
oysters Into rearing 
flat boxes with top and bottom of 
wire net), sometimes packing them side by 
side as thick as they will go. The boxes are 
placed in shallow water, each one standing 
on short legs, and, as fast as the oysters 
become too crowded, some of them are re- 
moved to fresh cases. They grow rapidly, 
are protected from all enemies, and are, 
every one of them, when sent to market, 
perfect in shape-—a point which some day 
will be regarded as of importance by 
American epicures. 
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GRAFT’S THE THING— How IT Is Em- 
PLOYED IN TEACHING NATURE How TO 
SPROUT. 

SINGLE plant, at a recent flower ex- 

hibition, was shown bearing a dozen 
different varieties of chrysanthemums-—-a 
freak produced, of course, by skillful graft- 
ing. It seems wonderful to think that this 
method of dealing with plants, for the per- 
petuation of varieties, has been known only 
within very recent times, the first sugges- 
tion that such a thing might be done being 
offered (though he had no thought of a prac- 
ticable means) by the philosopher Bacon. 

At the present time nothing is thought of 
growing half a dozen kinds of fruits on one 
tree—though, of course, there are limita- 
tions. Peaches, nectarines and almonds 
can be produced on the same tree; and so 
likewise may early, medium and late apples 
(not to mention crabapples), so as to secure 
a crop through a long season. 

Just how and why it is that a graft pro- 
duces only the particular variety of fruit 
yielded by the plant from which it was 
taken, nobody isabletosay. But the hered- 
itary tendencies seem to be contained in 
the vegetative part, and a little twig is 
enough to carry them. The twig is new. 
On the other hand, the seed represents an 
inheritance that goes back through thou- 
sands of years, and so, when it is put into 
the ground and sprouts, it tends to revert 
to the primitive type. 

A novel achievement in this line is the 
utilization of a wild eggplant of Porto 
Rico by grafting upon it our own culti- 
vated eggplant. The wild variety in ques- 
tion is a poor thing, yielding only a small 
fruit, but, used as a ‘‘stock,” it 
admirably, giving hardiness to :ts civilized 
congener. 
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PAINTING THE LILY—NATwRE’S PAL- 
ETTE HOLDS ONLY THREE COLORING 
SUBSTANCES. 


JECENT investigations have shown that 

\ for all fruits and flowers only thre« 
coloring substances arefurnished by Nature 
One of these is the familiar ‘‘chlorophyll,”’ 
which paints the beans and peas, the water- 
melon and the leaves of the trees so vivid a 
green. Another is ‘‘xanthophyll,” which 
exhibits its intense yellow in the carrot, for 
example. The third is ‘‘erythrophyll,’ 
which shows its rich red in the beet. The 
last two are only modified ‘‘ chlorophyll,’ 
however. Butit is quite wonderful to real.ze 
that all of the varied hues of flowers and 
fruits are due to these three substances, 
mixed in different proportions. 

Beets contain quantities of 
‘erythrophyll” (as might be judged from 
their intense redness), and their Juice was 
forme rly employed to some extent as a 
coloring agent. But vegetable dyes, which 
were extensively used in earlier days, have 
the disadvantage of lacking permanency. 
There are some exceptions, it is true such 
as indigo, which is a definite chemical com- 
pound stored in the plant; and the same 
may be said of madder. Turmeric and 
saffron, too, yield important pigments, 
which are commonly utilized for dyeing 

Several kinds of dyes, by the way, are 
obtained from trees. In the South the 
brown juice of ‘‘ butternut” bark is used to 
this day for staining cloth. 
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